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- LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


Extracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number fs in itself a photograph, so to s , of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a — reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 2 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says : — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four seage volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer Ibrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AcE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tne LivinG AGe leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 

ge. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

thie we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, pomp: —- 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 

earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

- . 4 is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
shed.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New- York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says : — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says :-— 

“Each number of THe Livine Ack proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
Bese 58 with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livinc AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read ee See he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“Itis edite with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly eee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette —_ it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette —e itis 
“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livinec AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“Ithas norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AGe; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 7 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it 1s 

“ The cheapest magazine for the amount of mattet 
p”blished in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PAST in a moment; passed away, 

The finest spirit of the day; 

Past in the full meridian sense 

Of masterful intelligence : 

The thought that struck, the wit that played 
With measured aim, with tempered blade, 
The hand that with new laurels hung 

The temple of the mother-tongue, 

The soul that nursed the inner fire 

Which radiates from Apollo’s lyre, 

And crowns his favorites, now as then, 
Among the foremost sons of men; 

And through, above, and o’er them all 
The heart that only friends recall, 

Though his the memory that lends 

To all who knew him, touch of friend’s! 
Of open brow and cheery mien, 

Earnest and piayful and serene, 

Brightest — where duller man may roam — 
In the divine repose of home, 

Even as he lived, he passed from sight, 

In all the fulness of the light; 

And, never crossed by twilight ray, 

The radiant spirit flashed away. 


‘*Call no man happy till he die; ” 
Thrice happy he, then, we reply: 

Even here on earth this mortal gone 
His immortality puts on; 

For far beyond, and far behind, 

Shall live his legacy of mind, 

A throbbing pulse of English thought, 
Quick with the lessons that he taught. 
Thrice happy he, whose buoyant youth 
In light of Beauty sought for Truth, 
Showed stars that guide to eyes that shine, 
High-priest of Beauty’s inmost shrine, 
And — wheresoe’er new worships tend — 
Ensued his goddess to the end! 

Hard pleaded he for those hard bound 
In life’s dull places’ dreariest round, 
And to the longing listener showed 
How Beauty decks the ugliest road; 
Forever, in the rushing race, 

He claimed for her her quiet place, 
Bade Science, on her march of pride, 
Yet list the scholar at her side, 

And grasping all, her world to be, 
Pause at the fount of Castaly. 


His was the gift, nor sting nor smart 
To lend to Raillery’s keenest dart ; 
Since on his cradle Humor smiled, 
He played with Humor like a child, 
Yet, to a great soul’s instinct true, 
Taught greater lessons than he knew. 
How were his high imaginings 
Impatient of all meaner things, 

Of petty words and petty deeds, 

And petty clash of kindred creeds, 
Which, darkening counsel for a name, 
In all unsameness are the same, — 
Till all the jars and wars outworn 
Stirred the clear spirit into scorn, 

To seek beyond some worldless sun 
The One in All—the All in One! 





MATTHEW ARNOLD, ETC. 


Was this unfaith? Not he who erst 
His walk with God on Rydal nursed, 
And votary-wise young Arnold won, 
Would for such doubt disclaim his son. 
High quest can ask no nobler lot ; 
What ardent nature questions not? 


So, softly on the closing time 

Scarce died away the Sunday chime, 

And on the brave life overpast 

The quiet church-door closed the last! 

Truth’s good and faithful servant, thou, 

And Love thine only mystery now. 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 

Wimbledon, April, 1888. Spectator. 


HORACE, BOOK II., ODE 17, 


CUR ME QUERELIS. 


TO MACENAS SICK.* 


I. 
KILL me not with that boding sigh! 
It pleaseth not th’ immortal gods, nor me, 
That thou, my glory and my stay, should’st 
di 


ie, 
And I, Mecenas! live. If Destiny 
Untimely snatch my dearer half in thee, 
Why should the widowed fragment of our soul 
Survive, no longer loved, no longer whole? 


II. 


No perjured soldier-oath I swore; 

We go, we go together; one sad day 

Shall bear our linked souls away 
In death unsevered, comrades evermore. 

No! not Chimezra’s fiery breath, 
Nor Gyas rising from his living death 
Could rend my life from thine; could violate 
Th’ eternal law of Justice and of Fate. 


III. 


Whatever planet on my natal hour 

Looked down to bless or ban, that star, 

Libra or Scorpio, or the power 
Of Capricornus, tyrant of the western sea, 
Joins us by mystic bond. Jove’s radiant sign 
Saved thee from Saturn’s influence malign, 
And stayed the rushing wings of Destiny: 
Thrice in the theatre the jubilant crowd 
Shouted to thee their gratulation loud: 

Me, too, th’ ill-omened tree 

Had crushed, but Faunus ever swift to save 

Glad Hermes’ votaries, with strong hand de- 
layed 

The ruin as it fell. For thee 
Let victims bleed, and votive temples rise, 
A spotless lamb shall be my sacrifice. 

Temple Bar. STEPHEN DE VERE. 


* Mezcenas died A.vu.c. 745. Horace, true to his 
“non perfidum sacramentum,” survived him only 
three weeks. 





ISLAM AND CIVILIZATION. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ISLAM AND CIVILIZATION. 

THE recent controversy as to the com- 
parative merits of Islam and Christianity 
raises issues deeper and wider than the 
so-called “religious world.” It is not 
Christianity alone, but civilization which 
is involved in the issue. I believe that 
under Christianity alone can man reach 
the perfect development of his nature. 
But the history of Greece and Rome 
proves abundantly that a very high degree 
of civilization is possible under pagan- 
ism. My charge against Islam, therefore, 
is not merely that it is areligion funda- 
mentally and irreconcilably opposed to 
Christianity, but that it can be proved to 
be essentially and historically incompati- 
ble with civilization; that the nation or 
the tribe that adopts it passes under a 
blight which arrests its development, and 
makes it, while it remains loyal to Islam, 
incapable of progress. Islam can raise 
to its own level tribes lower than itself in 
the scale of humanity ; but this it does at 
the terrible cost of petrifying them at that 
level torever — the level, that is, of the 


barbarous Arabs of Mahomed’s day. For, 
except in the matter of idolatry and in- 
fanticide, Islam, as we find it in Mecca, 
its metropolis, is not in advance of the 


social and intellectual condition of the 
Arabs of that time ; and inasmuch as the 
Koran claims to be the last declaration of 
the divine will to man,* it follows that any 
progress beyond the Koran is not only 
superfluous, but impious in addition. And 
the history of Islam all over the world 
proves to demonstration that what .was 
antecedently to be expected has in fact 
occurred. Out of a crowd of witnesses I 
need quote only one who is, on this point, 
perhaps the first of living authorities : — 


That the adoption of Islam may be, and in 
fact is, a real benefit and an uplifting to savage 
tribes, amongst whom the lowest and most 
brutalizing forms of fetichism would else pre- 
dominate, does not admit of doubt. Anthro- 
pophagy, human sacrifigés, and other kindred 
horrors have thus been banished by Mahom- 


*“VLultima edizione de’ comandi del Creatore 
Scritta ab eterno ; recitata a brani dall’ angiolo Gabriele 
all’ apostolo iliiterato, il quale vienia ripetendo la rive- 
lazione, e si chiamolla Koran, ossia lettura.’? (Amari, 
Storia dei Musuimani di Sicilia, i. 51.) 
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etan teaching from whole tracts of Africa; and 
so far is well. But no less does experience 
show that, sooner or later, the tribe, the na- 
tion, that casts in its lot with Islam, is stricken 
as by a blight; its freshness, its plasticity dis- 
appear first; then its vigor, then its reparative 
and reproductive power, and it petrifies or 
perishes. With the abstract and theoretical 
merits of monotheism or polytheism, Islam or 
Christianity, I have nothing to do; but this 
much is certain, that within the circle of the 
Philippine archipelago itselfi—not to seek 
examples further away — the contrast between 
the Mahometan villages of the southernmost 
islands and the Christian ones elsewhere is 
very remarkable, nor by any means favorable 
to the former.* 

Mr. Gifford Palgrave, who bears this 
testimony, is an unexceptionable witness. 
After taking the highest honors at Ox- 
ford, he spent some years in India as a 
soldier, after which he left the army and 
became a Jesuit missionary in Syria ; then 
he made his well-known journey through 
the least-known parts of Arabia; and the 
rest of his life has nearly all been spent 
in official positions or as a traveller in 
Musulman lands in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. And so familiar is he with the 
Musulman system and the Arab tongue, 
that he has been himself, he tells us, more 
than once “invested for the nonce with 
the character and duties of imam, and as 
such has conducted the customary congre- 
gational worship.” This was in the inte- 
rior of Arabia, and in the eyes of the 
natives he was “a Muslim of general good 
character, and of a more than average ac- 
quaintance with the Koran and the stated 
forms of prayer.” ¢ It is evident that 
Mr. Palgrave has no prejudices against 
Islam, and indeed he tells us in the pas- 
sage quoted above from his recently pub- 
lished volume that his present attitude 
towards all religions, Christian and non- 
Christian, is that of a neutral student and 
observer. It would be difficult to find a 
witness better qualified by study, by large 
and varied experience, and by what the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis calls “the requisite 
indifference,” to pronounce on the practi- 

* Ulysses: or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. 
By W. Gifford Palgrave, H. M. Minister Resident in 
Uruguay, p. 155. Cf Pears’s Fall of Constantinople, 


pp. 22~4. ; 
+t Essays on Eastern Questions, p. 126. 
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cal results of Islam. And Mr. Palgrave’s | civilization. Territories which formerly 
judgment is that Islam means moral and| supported the capitals of ancient king- 
intellectual petrifaction or death to the |\doms — Pergamos, Sardis, Cyzica, Pru- 
tribe or nation which adopts it. |sium, Troy, Nicomedia, and many more — 
But we are not dependent in this matter | have been reduced by Islam to cheerless 
on individual testimony, however eminent. | solitudes, broken at intervals by the tents 
Si reqguiris monumentum, circumspice.\of nomad Kurds or man-stealing Turko- 
We are surrounded by a cloud of wit-;mans. According to Ubicini, a cultivated 
nesses. Every land that has embraced} Roumanian who spent twenty years in the 
Islam has been smitten with decay. Look | civil administration of the Porte and wrote 
at Turkey. The learned Professor Pa-| after the Crimean war in defence of the 
parrigopoulos of Athens has concentrated | Turkish Empire, the annual produce of 
in a sentence the withering effect of Mus-| corn in Asia Minor was then estimated at 
ulman domination in what is now the| twenty-five million Turkish kilés, repre- 
Ottoman Empire. In the beginning of the | senting in value about 43,000,000. He 
thirteenth century the annual revenue of | thinks that this amount might easily be 
the Byzantine Empire was £130,000,000 | increased tenfold “if the great productive- 
sterling. * Yet at that time not only was the | ness of the soil were turned to account.” 
Eastern Empire greatly impoverished by | “ The same remark,” he adds, “applies to 
the ravages of the Crusades, but the chief | all other productions which serve for local 
part of Asia Minor, with its flourishing | consumption or for exportation.” * But 
cities, had been wrested from her by Islam. | instead of increase, during the last forty 
The revenue of the Turkish Empire to-day | years there has been an accelerating de- 
is less than £18,000,000 sterling, and it is| crease. ‘“ The decay of every kind of man- 
steadily declining. ufacture has kept pace with the decline of 
To what are we to attribute this por-|agriculture. Diarbekir and Broussa, once 
tentous fact? Not to soil, or climate, or | so famous for their velvets, satins, and silk 
lack of natural resources. Turkey pos-| stuffs, have been ruined. So have Aleppo 
sesses all the conditions favorable to ag-|and Bagdad. Turkey abounds also in 
ricultural and commercial prosperity in a| mineral wealth. It possesses copper mines 
degree surpassing that of any other coun-| which yield thirty per cent. of ore, while 
try in the world; climate, geographical | the best British mines, I believe, yield no 
position, fertility of soil, convenient chan-| more than ten per cent. And there is coal 
nels of exportation. Possessing the cli-|in abundance within easy access of iron 
mates, it yields the fruits and products of | and copper mines. In Asia Minor alone 
all the zones. Astride on Europe and | eighty-four mines were in regular opera- 
Asia, it owns the richest territories on| tion when the country came under the 
both continents, and is still sovereign over | rule of Islam. The number now worked 
the fertile valley of the Nile. The coun-|is, I am told, under a dozen, and even 
try abounds in lakes, is indented by nu- | these yield, under Turkish mismanage- 
merous bays and gulfs, and washed by six | ment, but a fraction of their wealth.” 
seas, all of which offer it rare advantages} The history of the Turkish Empire un- 
for maritime commerce. It is, in addition, | der Musulman rule is the history of Islam 
intersected by broad and deep rivers ready | always wherever it has wielded indepen- 
to bear its produce to the sea. In no|dent sway. Look at that vast region 
country of the world have the gifts of God | known of old as Iran, embracing modern 
been lavished in richer profusion. In| Persia and the ancient Sogdiana, which is 
none have they been so grossly and sys- Renter by Persian writers as “ the par- 
tematically abused by the folly of man. | adise of Asia.” ‘ Before the invasion of 
The silence of desolation now broods over | the Saracens,” says Gibbon, “ Carisme, 
vast regions which were once thickly peo- | Bokhara, Samarcand, were rich and popu- 
pled, well cultivated, abounding in flour- | lous under the yoke of the shepherd kings 
ishing cities and rejoicing in an advanced | of the north,” who of course were not 





* ‘Ioropia rod "EAAnvixod ’EOvous, iii., bk. x. | * Lettres sur la Turquie, i., p. 307+ 
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Musulmans. 
with the Koran in one hand and the sword 


in the other, they found flourishing cities, | 
lands well cultivated, and the art of gar- | 


dening brought to great perfection. “The 
mutual wants of India and Europe,” con- 
tinues Gibbon, “ were supplied by the dil- 
igence of the Sogdiana merchants, and the 
inestimable art of transforming linen into 
paper has been diffused from the manu- 
facture of Samarcand over the western 
world.” * This was before the sanguinary 
missionaries of Islam invaded and con- 
quered Sogdiana. Those “ naked robbers 
of the desert,” as Gibbon calls them, 
brought no civilization of any kind with 
them, and being a mere horde of barbarian 
and fanatical freebooters, without learning, 
arts, or knowledge of civil administration, 
they were obliged, as afterwards in Hin- 
dustan, Turkey, and Spain, to leave the 
work of administration and education to 
the natives among whom they settled. To 
this fact, and not to Saracenic influence, is 
due the subsequent prosperity under the 
rule of Islam. In the body politic as in 


the human frame the germ of a fatal dis- 
ease develops slowly or rapidly according 


to the vigor of the germ and the nature of 
the organism which it invades. On the 
one hand, a small and sickly organism is 
more easily mastered than a large and 
powerful one; and, on the other, the 
poison may lose some of its force by in- 
termixture with foreign elements. This 
was the case with Islam in Iran, It found 
there civilization of a high order, due to 
the combined influences of Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, Greek culture and philosophy 
introduced through Alexander’s invasion, 
and Christian influences by means of a 
considerable influx of Nestorians and 
Monophysites, many of whom found em- 
ployment at the courts of the Abbaside 
caliphs, and to whom are mainly due the 
translations of Aristotle and other Greek 
authors into Arabic. 

These are the sources, entirely foreign 
to Islam, to which must be traced the 
Musulman renaissance in Bokhara, Merv, 
Samarcand, Bagdad, and other centres of 
civilization under Mahomedan rule. An 
acute and learned, and withal very sym- 


* Decline and Fall, vi. 300. 


When the Saracens arrived, | 
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pathetic student and critic of Mahomed 
and his system, thus summarizes the con- 
quest of Iran by the Arabs and the reflex 
influence of that conquest on the in- 
vaders : — 


To understand the relations of Musulman 
rule to religious and intellectual freedom, we 
must note the influence of the conquest of 
Persia on the Arab mind. When the invaders 
took the capital city of Khosrfi they did not 
know the value of booty. Some offered to 
exchange gold for silver, and others mistook 
camphor for sulphur. They came like swarms 
of half-starved locusts to devour the land. 
They were the banditti of the desert, with no 
culture but the inspiration of the clans. The 
only idea of government in these tribes was 
the leadership of age and valor, as represented 
in the sheikh, with a natural mixture of hered- 
itary respect. On the death of Mahomed they 
broke into rebeliion. Islam really came on 
the world like a fierce descent of desert clans 
on their foes. . . . Mahomed’s ideal of gov- 
ernment was just to send his governors through 
Arabia to establish Islam, and then to collect 
tributes from the poor, in camels and sheep, 
also as plunder to meet the expenses of his 
campaign. [Under these circumstances] it 
was an absolute necessity for the founders of 
the Musulman Empire in the East to adopt, 
in the main, the financial and administrative 
experience of their more cultured subjects. 

. . Arabic names, customs, language, rites, 
penetrated the Empire; but under their ex- 
ternal forms appeared the native ideas and 
methods. . . . Persians were the leaders and 
shapers of Islamic culture. The simple Arabs 
learned of these larger brains and more sensu- 
ous imaginations music, architecture, sculp- 
ture, philosophy, wine, and fine apparel. 
Persians were the real founders and teachers 
of the great academic clubs and schools.* 


The inevitable result followed. ‘ The 
splendid structure, that had arisen by the 
genius and wealth of Persia upon the 
great homestead of autocratic empires — 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek —. 
vanished like a mirage of the desert.” 
The flower and fruitage which flourished 
for a season were no offspring of Islam. 
On the contrary, Islam gnawed as a para- 
site at the roots, till the whole withered 


iand perished, and over the ruins rose in 


rank luxuriance the savage barbarism 
of the khanates of central Asia. Islam 


* Johnson’s Oriental Religions, pp. 678-9. 
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quickly recognized, with the sure instinct 
of self-preservation, that it could not live 
in union with civilization and free thought, 
and it waged a relentless war accordingly 
on all that intellectual efflorescence in Sog- 
diana, Hindustan, and Spain, which super- 
ficial writers have put down to its own 
credit. ‘“‘ Destruction to the philosophers ” 
became the watchword of this reactionary 
crescentade against every attempt at in- 
tellectual or moral progress beyond the 
Koran. In the words of the friendly writer 
already quoted : — 


From Bagdad to Spain raged the fires of 
Musulman inquisition. The great physicians, 
scientists, and metaphysicians, to whom the 
world owes a debt that can never be cancelled, 
were exiled, imprisoned, silenced, executed, 
and their writings destroyed, by barbarians 
like the Almohades in Spain, and the later 
Abbasides in Iran. 


Averroés was excommunicated and 
exiled from Spain, and the same fate, or 
worse, befell other Musulman reformers 
throughout the wide realm of Islam. 

As it was in Spain, so it was in Hindus- 
tan. There also the Muslim invaders 
found themselves a small minority in the 
midst of a teeming population, established 
institutions, and an old civilization. Bar- 
barians themselves, they had the wit to 
employ educated natives in the work of 
administration; and the splendor of the 
Mogul Empire is as little due to Islam as 
is that of the Turkish and Mongol dynas- 
ties in central Asia. The exquisite archi- 
tecture wich was reared under the shadow 
of Islam in India was not the product 
of Musulman genius or Musulman craft. 
What Fergusson says of one of the Mus- 
ulman dynasties of India is true of them 
all: — 


A nation of soldiers encamped for conquest, 
and that only, they had of course brought 
with them neither artists nor architects. . . . 
At the same time they found among their new 
subjects an infinite number of artists capable 
of carrying out any design that might be pro- 
pounded to them.* 


“There are few things more startling,” 
he says elsewhere (p. 602), “ than the rapid 
decline of taste that set in” as soon as the 
Musulman rulers discarded native artists 
in favor of Musulmans. 

Mr. Keene, a retired Indian civilian, 
bears similar testimony in his “ Turks in 
India” (p.10) So long as the Musulmans 
“confined themselves to making known 
their wants and providing money to meet 


* Hist. of Indian Arch., p. 499. 
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| the estimates, there was no want of skilful 
| artificers to build mosques, mansions, and 
| mortuary monuments such as have never 
| been surpassed. But when they cashiered 
| the indigenous workmen and took in hand 
to build for themselves, they produced 
works which are only remarked for their 
vulgarity.” 

And in India as everywhere else Islam 
proved equally ruinous to anything like a 
righteous administration of justice. What 


Sir William Hunter, a standard authority, 
says of Bengal, is true universally in every 
country where Islam reigns supreme : — 


[The Musulmans of Bengal] assert that we 
obtained the administration of Bengal on the 
understanding that we would carry out the 
Musulman system, and that as soon as we 
found ourselves strong enough we broke 
through this engagement. Our reply is that 
when we came to look into the Mahomedan 
administration of Bengal we found it so one- 
sided, so corrupt, so absolutely shocking to 
every principle of humanity, that we should 
have been a disgrace to civilization had we 
retained it.* 


But the palmary instance of those who 
maintain that Islam has been and is a 
great factor in the education and civiliza- 
tion of mankind is Moorish Spain. Let 
us try that case by what Bacon calls the 
experimentum crucis—the test of the 
finger-post. The Moors crossed into Spain 
as a band of illiterate marauders. When 
they recrossed, centuries afterwards, to 
their native Aaditat they quickly relapsed 
into their primitive barbarism. How is 
this to be accounted for? Whither does 
the finger-post point as the source and 
home of Moorish civilization? To Islam 
on the one hand, or to Christianity and 
Judaism on the other? To the latter un- 
doubtedly. Islam, obeying the law of 
evolution, begins to revert to its original 
type the moment it escapes from elevating 
and controlling contact with influences 
higher than its own barbarism. The 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, 
and Islam can never of itself rise higher 
than the moral and intellectual level of its 
founder and prophet. The Muslim prays 
daily towards Mecca, and higher than the 
social and political status of Mecca no 
follower of Mahomed, who is true to the 
faith and example of his pattern man, 
as every orthodox Muslim must be, can 
ever rise. One of the most brilliant and 
friendly critics of Islam has remarked on 
the “singular fact, that Arabia itself has 
never been the theatre of that new glory,” 


* Indian Musulmans, p. 163, 3rd edition. 
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which irradiated Arab rule in Spain and 
Sicily. And he gives the explanation of 
the fact when he adds that “ Arabia seems 
satisfied to be the inviolable asylum of the 
Musulman faith. Mecca and Medina con- 
tinue to be holy cities, and to this day the 
unbelievers are under the ban of exclusion 
from that sacred soil.” * In other words, 
the Arab’s capacity for civilization in- 
creases as he recedes from the heart of 
Islam. In Spain, in Sogdiana, in Hin- 
dustan, the virus circulated at a distance 
from its source, and mingled with a vari- 
ety of counteracting influences which 
served to keep it in check for a longer or 
shorter time according to the character of 
its environment. But the canker was 
there, and there could be but one issue; 
it must eventually destroy, or be destroyed 
by, the civilization on which it fastened. 
Islam is thus at the best ever — 


The little pitted speck in garner’d fruit 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 


My quotations have all been from writ- 
ers more or less friendly to Islam, at least 
so far as to present fairly all that can be 
said for it. Two or three of them indeed 
— Amari and Saint-Hilaire, and ina less 
degree Mr. Johnson — appear to me to be 
somewhat more than just to Mahomed 
and his system. And if that remark is 
not strictly applicable to the late G. H. 
Lewes, certainly no one will suspect him 
of depreciating Islam in the service of 
Christianity. I quote him therefore as 
possessing “the requisite indifference ” 
for delivering an impartial judgment : — 

The Arabs, though they conquered Spain 
[they never conquered the whole of it] were 
too weak in numbers to hold that country 
otherwise than by politic concessions. 


Prescott tells us, in his “ Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” that “ the ambassadors of James 
II. of Aragon represented to the sovereign 
pontiff, Clement V., that of the two hun- 
dred thousand souls which then composed 
the population of Granada there were not 
more than five hundred of pure Moorish 
descent.” Prescott thinks this estimate 
“extravagant ;” but the renegades from 
Christianity and their offspring (many of 
whom were crypto-Christians) undoubtedly 
formed a large majority of the Musulman 
population,f and in their ranks were some 
of the most cultivated minds in Spain. 
The Moorish civilization of Spain is, in 
brief, due (1) to the paucity of the Musul- 


* Mahomet et le Coran. Par J. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, B 225. 

+ See Dozy’s Hist. des Musulmans d’ Espagne, ii., 
P. §3- 





mans, and their consequent inability to 
impose on the conquered the Musulman 
system in its integrity; (2) to the large 
number of Christians who professed Islam, 
but remained crypto-Christians, or carried 
their adopted religion so loosely that they 
retained most of their Christian habits, and 
intermarried with Christians; (3) to a large 
colony of Jews, whom the Moors employed 
extensively in administrative and educa- 
tional nten “ A familiar intercourse with 
the Europeans,” says Prescott, “served 
to mitigate in the Spanish Arabs some of 
the more degrading superstitions incident 
to their religion, and to impart to them 
nobler ideas of the independence and dig- 
nity of man.” The fair fabric of Moorish 
civilization in Spain was thus the product 
of agencies which were altogether foreign 
to Islam. Itis not from an advocate for 
Christianity that I quote the following 
passage :— 

There never was any Arabian science, 
strictly speaking. In the first place, all the 
philosophy and science of the Mahomedans 
was Greek, Jewish, and Persian... . Itreally 
designates a reaction against Islamism, which 
arose in the distant parts of the Empire —in 
Samarcand, Bokhara, Morocco, and Cordova. 
The Arabian language having become the lan- 
guage of the Empire, this philosophy is written 
in that language. But the ideas are not Ara- 
bian; the spirit is not Arabian.* 

Yet in spite of the modifications to 
which it was forced to submit, Islam un- 
dermined and corroded the civilization of 
Moorish Spain. It is the sympathetic 
Prescott who is constrained to admit that. 
the partial civilization of the Spanish 
Moors was “altogether alien from the 
genius of Mahomedanism,” and “only 
served to conceal, though it could not 
correct, the vices which it possessed in 
common with all Mahomedan _institu- 
tions.” ¢ And itis one of their own his- 
torians who thus describes the Moors of 
Spain in the waning period of their domi- 
nation —a domination which, according. 
to Prescott, exhibited, even in the zenith 
of its intellectual glory, “all the horrors 
of anarchy and a ferocious despotism :” — 

Generals and captains no longer displayed 
their wonted valor; warriors became cowardly 
and base; the people of the country were in 
the greatest misery and poverty; the entire 
society was corrupted; and the body of Islam, 
deprived alike of life and soul, became a mere 
corpse. tf 


* G. H. Lewes’s Hist. of Phil., ii., pp. 34. 36. Cf. 
Seil’s Faith of Islam, pp. 181-2; and Osborn’s Islam 
under the Arabs, pp. 93-4. 

+ Ferdinand and Isabella, i., p. 296. 

$¢ Al-Makkhari. Translated by Don Pascual de 
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Amari describes the Musulman régime 
in Sicily in almost identical language.* 
There is a monotonous sameness in the 
history of all Musulman countries, as of 
patients smitten with one mortal disease. 
The symptoms may vary superficially, but 
the malady is the same in all, and the 
cause is Islam. Nor is the explanation 
far to seek. Islam rests on the Koran, 
though not on the Koran alone, as I shall 
show presently. But let us begin with 
the Koran. That book occupies in Is- 
lamic theology a place generically different 
from that occupied by the Bible in Chris- 
tian theology. In proof of this it will 
suffice to quote the testimony of Ibn 
Khaldoun, whom Mohl truly calls “the 
Montesquieu of Islam.” ¢ Born in Tunis 
in A.D. 1332, Ibn Khaldoun went to Spain 
in 1362, and was employed in various 
capacities, including that of prime minis- 
ter, by the Musulman sovereign of Gra- 
nada. His life was full of vicissitudes, 
and he filled various important offices in 
Musulman States in Asia and Africa, as 
well as in Europe. He made the pilgrim- 
age of Mecca, was the prisoner and then 
the trusted friend of Timor, and was for 
a considerable time grand cadi of Cairo, 
where he died in A.D. 1406. His vast and 
various experience; his erudition; his 
con- 


unquestioned orthodoxy, refined b 
tact with the exotic civilization of Gra- 
nada; his profound knowledge of Musul- 
man theology and law, acquired by study 
and by practice on the judgment-seat ; his 


reputation throughout the Musulman 
world, — all combine to make Ibn Khal- 
doun an authority on the dogmas and 
fruits of Islam whom no Muslim would 
question, The quotations which I am 
about to make are from his “ Prolego- 
mena,” in the French translation from the 
Arabic (three quarto volumes), published 
in the grand collection of “Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
Impériale et Autres Bibliothéques, pub- 
liés par l'Institut Impériale de France.” 
What, then, according to Ibn Khaldoun, is 
the place of the Koran in the dogmatic 
faith of Islam all over the world? Here 
are his words : ¢ — 


That book bears in itself the proof of its 
own inspiration, and needs no extrinsic proof. 
. It is itself the clearest proof, being at 
the same time the proof and the thing proved. 


Gayangos. Appendix to vol. ii., p. 28. Cf Conde, 
Hist. de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espaiia, iii., 
C. 40. 

* i., p. 546. 
+ Vingt-sept Ans d’ Etudes Orient, ii. 649. 
+ 1. PP. 194-5. 
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He quotes a verse from the Koran in sup- 
port of this, and proceeds : — 


All this shows that of all the divine books 
the Koran is the only one of which the text, 
words, and phrases have been communicated 
to a prophet by an audible voice. It is other- 
wise as regards the Pentateuch; the Gospel, 
and the other divine books. These the proph- 
ets received by the voice of revelation under 
the form of ideas, communicated while they 
were in a state of ecstasy, and written down 
in their own words when they returned to the 
normal state of humanity. ‘There is therefore 
nothing miraculous in the style of these Scrip- 
tures. 


In proof of this, Khaldoun refers to the 
75th sura of the Koran, where Mahomed 
is bidden “not to move his tongue too 
eagerly in order to repeat the divine 
words.” But, continues the divine voice, 
“when we recite the words, then follow 
thou the recital, and verily it shall be ours 
to make them clear to thee.” In short, 
the Koran, in Islamic belief, was written 
by the finger of God in the highest heaven 
before all time, every word and letter of 
it,in the Arab tongue; was then, at the 
predestined time, taken down to the third 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, and there 
recited, word for word, to Mahomed in an 
audible voice in szrvas, or chapters, as 
eccasion required, and was by him mirac- 
ulously reproduced from memory. This 
is an article of faith throughout the world 
of Islam; and as the Koran professes to 
be the last revelation of the divine will to 
man, it follows of course that nothing 
which is sanctioned in the Koran, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, can ever be abro- 
gated, altered, or become obsolete. No- 
body who realizes this fact will believe 
that the Koran can possibly be a prepara- 
tory discipline, like Greek philosophy, for 
Christianity. The great positive truth 
which the Koran has been praised for 
proclaiming so resolutely is monotheism. 
But the God of Islam is a torso, and a 
somewhat forbidding one. He is an 
Oriental despot, whose omnipotent will is 
uncontrolled by any moral considerations. 
The will of Allah transmutes the moral 
character of human actions, making that 
to be holy which before was sin, and vice 
versa.* On this I shall have to remark 
further on, Here I wish only to direct 


* Since this was written a remarkable letter from the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, explanatory of the creed of Islam, has 
been published. The following sentence bears out the 
statement in the text: **Ii faut attribuer, comme un 
articie de foi, le bien et le mal a la providence de Dieu.” 
Cf. Ibn Khaldoun, i. 268: ** Dieu a impianté le bien et 
le mal dans la nature humaine, ainsi qu’il Ia dit Jui- 
méme dans le Koran: La perversité et fa vertu arri 
vent & l’ame humaine par l’ inspiration de Dieu.” 
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attention to the peremptory denial of the 
fatherhood of God by the Koran. “God 
neither begets nor is begotten.” “The 
Christians say Christ is the son of God. 
May God resist them.” “ They are infi- 
dels who say, ‘ Verily, Christ, the son of 
Mary, is God.’” “ Far be it from God 
that he should have a son.” 

This is the teaching of the Koran; nor 
is there any recognition in it of the doc- 
trine of God’s fatherhood in the secon- 
dary sense in which the Greek poet, as 
quoted by St. Paul, predicated of all 
men: “ We also are his offspring.” The 
Koran, too, denies the crucifixion of 
Christ. And this, be it remembered, is 
the doctrine of a book which every Mus- 
lim believes to have been written from all 
eternity by God himself, and to be for- 
ever unchangeable in its minutest details. 
Muslims may amuse themselves by exper- 
imenting on the credulity of Christians, 
and assuring them, as Latif Bey assured 
Canon Isaac Taylor at Cairo,* that in 
Muslim belief there is no irreconcilable 
difference between Christianity and Islam. 
“Primitive Christianity he [Latif Bey] 
accepts; but he thinks that in the time 
of Constantine the pure teaching of the 
Apostolic age became overlaid with cer- 
tain superstitions which Muslims are un- 
able to receive.” Are the fatherhood of 
God and the crucifixion of Christ among 
these “superstitions ” ? 

But even if the Koran were as favorable 
to Christianity as it is in fact the reverse, 
we must bear in mind that Islam does 
not rest practically on the Koran (of which 
Mahomedans in the mass know very lit- 
tle), but on the Koran as interpreted by 
the traditions, which are summed up and 
stereotyped in the Cheri’at or sacred law. 
On this law reposes not only the religious, 
but the social and civil administration of 
every Musulman State. By the tradi- 
tions (Ahadis) are meant the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet, and even things 
which he is believed to have sanctioned 
implicitly by his silence, as reported by 
his widow Ayesha and by his companions, 
Mahomed is believed by every orthodox 
Muslim to have been divinely inspired in 
all he said and did or tacitly sanctioned. 
The traditions are therefore supplemen- 
tary to the Koran and its authoritative 
interpreters in all doubtful matters, and 
they form a code of unchangeable laws t 


* See Canon Isaac Taylor’s letter in Times of De- 
cember 27, 1887 
_ t “Dont les dispositions invariables . . . dureront 
jusqu’au Jugement Dernier.’”? (Letter of Sheik-ul- 
Islam.) 
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which can never be repealed, altered, or 
modified, and which deal with all the 
affairs of life—religious, political, and 
social. They are believed to be emana- 
tions of the divine will, with which it 
would be impious for man to meddle, 
Mahomed himself, indeed, as we shall see 
presently, modified or abrogated by a fresh 
revelation from on high any part of the 
Koran that became inconvenient to him. 
But his death closed all further communi- 
cation between God and man. There is 
no living voice in the Church of Islam to 
reconcile the past with the present, and 
make provision for the future. It claims 
an infallibility more sweeping and more 
rigid than that of the Vatican decrees, 
but it is the infallibility of a dead pontiff, 
an ignorant and immoral Bedouin, who 
died twelve centuries ago. A Church 
which claims to have a living organ of 
infallibility always to guide it, one pope 
succeeding another in perpetuity, may 
perchance be convicted of infringing the 
laws of logic or contradicting the facts of 
history. But solvitur ambulando ; the in- 
fallible voice moves on and accommodates 
itself to circumstances. Islam is a vast 
militant Papacy, aspiring to universal 
dominion ; but it has only one pope, whom 
death long ago silenced forever. Islam 
therefore cannot move on; it is bound 
and mummified in the cerements of its 
founder, and cannot accommodate itself 
to fresh emergencies. It has no Urim 
and ‘Thummim to interpret the present, 
no line of prophets to prepare the way for 
future development. Its sacred law is 
not a system of vivifying principles, like 
Judaism or Christianity, capable of indefi- 
nite expansion, but a code of minute and 
inflexible rules which cramp the mind and 
bar all further progress. Canon Isaac 
Taylor claims for Islam an educational 
mission, as being, at worst, a system of 
“half-truths ” leading up to Christianity. 
It is not half-truths, but mutilated truths, 
which Islam preaches. A child will de- 
velop into a man. But an adult man, 
deprived of arms and legs, is not in pro- 
cess of development, but of degeneration. 
Islam is not on the way towards Chris- 
tianity; it is. Christianity truncated, dis- 
figured, and tattooed with a heterogeneous 
mixture of pagan and Talmudic fable and 
superstition. The half-truths of Islam 
are thus in process of degradation, not of 
development. They belong to the class 
described by Tennyson : — 


A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies; 
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A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought 
with outright ; 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder mat- 
ter to fight. 


Islam has ever been and will ever remain 
the implacabie foe of Christianity. ‘That 
is the teaching of its sacred law and the 
record of its history. Let the reader 
judge for himself from what follows. 

Islam divides the world into Dar-ul- 
Islam and Dar-ul-Harb; the Abode of 
Islam and the Abode of Strife. To Dar- 
ul-Harb Islam offers the Koran or the 
sword. But the enforcement of this alter- 
native is not always practicable, and it 
is a doctrine of Islam that the holy war 
must not be waged till there is a reason- 
able prospect of its success. But, latent 
or active, the war itself is chronic, and no 
member of Dar-ul-Harb can ever become 
a citizen of Dar-ul-Islam except through 
the proselyte’s gate. Islam may deign to 
use the brains and arms of the infidel, but 
the non-Musulman can never aspire to the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. Mu- 
surus Pasha, for instance, who spent so 
many years as Turkish ambassador in 
London, has never been a citizen of the 
Ottoman Empire, and could not be with- 
out a violation of the sacred law, which it 
is beyond the power of the sultan and 
ulema combined to sanction. 

To the &ztadi,* however, Islam offers a 
third choice — namely, the Koran, tribute, 
or the sword. Those who agree to pay 
tribute receive the aman, or protection 
— that is, the right to live-—on submis- 
sion to certain cruel and degrading con- 
ditions ; among which are the following. 
The zimmis (tributaries) must be distin- 
guished by their dress, the animal they 
ride, and its saddle. In case of necessity, 
and then only, they may ride a donkey, 
provided that instead of a saddle they use 
a coarse cushion like the panniers of an 
ass ; they must never ride horses or cam- 
els. In public they must wear the £os- 
teef (a girdle of leather or coarse wool, 
called zunnar in Saracenic Sicily) to dis- 
tinguish them from the Muslims. A 
zimmi must dismount when he meets a 
Muslim, and bow low with crossed hands, 
in token of inferiority and submission, 
while the Muslim passes, although the 
zimmi be a nobleman and the Muslim a 
ragged beggar. This lowly salutation is 
always due from the zimmi to any Mus- 
lim who passes him or into whose pres- 


* J.e., “people of the book”? — people possessing 
Divine Scriptures —viz., Christians, Jews, and Sa- 
bzans. 
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ence he enters. The dress of the zimmi 
must not be of rich cloth, such as fine 
wool, silk, or satin, and his headgear must 
be different in shape from the Muslim’s, 
and made of coarse material, such as com- 
mon cotton, and of a sombre color. His 
shoes also must be of the coarsest quality. 
The zimmi’s garments, moreover, must 
be short, with the pockets on the breast 
like those of a woman. He is forbidden 
to sit in the presence of a Muslim, though 
the zimmi be a nobleman or archbishop 
and the Muslim a beggar or slave. He 
must have a special sign on his door, so 
that beggars may not say, “God bless 
you.” The zimmi must not frequent the 
same bath as the Muslim, or draw water 
from the same well, or occupy the same 
quarter of atown. He is not allowed to 
bear arms, and his evidence cannot be 
received against a Muslim; so that if a 
hundred Christians witness a murder, or 
any other crime committed by a Muslim, 
the criminal must go free because there is 
no legal evidence against him. The zim- 
mis must not build any places of worship 
in a Musulman State. They may repair 
or rebuild the old places of worship exist- 
ing before their country became Dar-ul- 
Islam; but it must be on the old sites and 
within the old dimensions. The zimmi 
who converts a Muslim is guilty of a cap- 
ital offence, and so is the convert from 
Islam; while, on the other hand, the 
zimmi who tries to dissuade any one from 
becoming a Muslim is guilty of a heinous 
offence. The rancor of Islam pursues the 
unfortunate zimmi, the Christian espe- 
cially, even to the grave and beyond it. 
The Christian is forbidden to celebrate 
the obsequies of the departed with usual 
ceremonies, and the following is a speci- 
men of the form of burial certificate given 
to Christians under the sacred law of 
Islam : — 


We certify to the priest of the Church of 
Mary that the impure, putrified, stinking car- 
case of Sardeh, damned this day, may be con- 
cealed under ground. 

(Sealed) EL SAID MEHEMED Faliz1, 

A.H. 1271, Rajib—ze., March 29, 1855. 
This certificate was given by the cadi of 
Mardin in Asia Minor, and is published in 
the “ Siege of Kars” (p. 173), by the late 
Dr. Humphrey Sandwith, who showed me 
the original. It was not an isolated in- 
stance of Muslim bigotry; Ubicini calls 
it “a characteristic example.” * Ina de- 


* ‘Le Dr. Sandwith en cite un exemple bien carace 
téristique ; c’est le tezkéréh, permis d’inhumation.” — 
Etat Présent de Empire Ottoman, pp. 6-7. Pub- 
lished in 1877. 
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spatch from Consul Wood, of Damascus, 
in July, 1885, when the fleets and armies 
of Christian England and France were 
defending the Turkish Empire, the atten- 
tion of the British ambassador is called 
to the distinction usually made in the offi- 
cial Turkish Gazette in describing the 
death of Musulmans and non-Musulmans 
respectively, For instance, in ‘‘an enact- 
ment lately promulgated for the adminis- 
tration of the estates of Turkish subjects, 
the word ¢ewafa, or mat, is used for de- 
ceased Musulmans, which means ‘died ;’ 
but the word Aa/ik is used for Christians ” 
—a word which, “in the vernacular lan- 
guage, when employed, as in the present 
instance, with reference to bishops, priests, 
and Christians, means those whose souls 
are lost or damned.” * There is nothing 
that need surprise us in this, for, accord- 
ing to the creed of Islam, eternal perdition 
is the doom of the non-Musulman world. 

All this contumely, says Amari, is in- 
flicted in order that the zimmis “ may not 
forget their inferiority for a moment 
(perché non si dementicasse in alcuno in- 
stante la inferiorita loro),” ¢ and he adds 
that, during the Musulman domination in 
Sicily, every Christian and Jew was 
obliged to wear a white patch on the 
shoulder, bearing in the former case the 
figure of a monkey, in the latter that of a 
jackass. The doors of synagogues and 
churches were similarly marked; and 
when the collector takes the tribute from 
the zimmi, says the sacred law, “he 
should treat him very harshly, as by shak- 
ing him, beating him on the breast, drag- 
ging him to the ground; and should say 
to him at the same time, ‘ Give the tribute, 
O zimmi, O enemy of Allah;’ and this he 
shall do in order to degrade and disgrace 
him.” Living or dead the Christian is 
exposed to the most opprobrious epithets 
in the vocabulary of Islam. He is a 
ghiaour, that is, “a man without a soul ; ” 
and an ordinary epithet in official docu- 
ments is “hog.” Ubicini gives an extract 
from an official report presented to the 
sultan, in which we meet with such ex- 
pressions as “réglements du orc, que 
l’on nomme de pape ” — 7 é., papish priest ; 
“la nature perverse de cette troupe de 
cochons” t —z.e., Christians. The com- 
mon designation for the Christian sub- 
jects of the Musulman power is rayahs — 
z.é., flock of sheep ; a fit name for a people 

* Eastern Papers. Presented to Parliament, pt. 
XVill., p. 13. 

t i., pp. 476-7. Cf Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien und 
der Balkan, pp. 104-6. 


+ Lettres sur la Turquie, ii., p. 445. The italics are 
Ubicini’s. 





who are liable to be fleeced and killed ad 
libitum by their masters. Everybody 
knows that the Janissaries were a select 
corps of Musulman soldiers, consisting 
partly of Christian captives, but chiefly of 
Christian children who were delivered to 
the sultan in obedience to the tribute of 
blood imposed on vanquished Christian 
nations. These captive and tribute chil- 
dren were forced to embrace Islam or 
die, and the victims of this forced conver- 
sion had the figure of the cross branded 
on the soles of their feet, so that they 
might always trample on the symbol of the 
faith which they had been compelled to 
renounce. After all this, it is a small 
matter to add that Christians are forbid- 
den by the sacred law to own land in a 
Musulman State. 

But I may be told that the government 
of Turkey has changed the laws which I 
have quoted, and has put its Christian 
subjects on a footing of equality with the 
Muslims. I know that the Porte has done 
this on paper, especially in the Khatti- 
humayoun, published after the Crimean 
war. But 1 knowalso that all such paper 
reforms are mere dust cast into the eyes 
of Christian Europe. The sultan cannot 
abolish a single article of the sacred law. 
Any attempt to do so involves, ipso facto, 
forfeiture of his throne. No decree of 
the sultan touching any part of the sacred 
law has any force till it has received the 
fatvah (dogmatic sanction) of the sheik- 
ul-Islam. Neither the Khatti-humayoun 
nor any other infraction of the sacred law 
has ever received this sanction, and every 
Muslim knows that these reforms have, 
therefore, no legal force whatever. Out 
of a multitude of illustrations of this fact 
I select the following. Vice-Consul Rog- 
ers, writing from Palestine in the summer 
of 1858, says that he remonstrated with 
the cadi of Nazareth, who had just pro- 
hibited a social gathering of Christians 
which some Muslims were wont toattend, 
because the faith of the latter might be 
shaken. “The cadi,” says Mr. Rogers, 
“used some strong language, saying that 
any Muslim who should become a Chris- 
tian would be murdered according to the 
tenets of the holy law, and he who per- 
verted him would bear the responsibility.” 
The vice-consul naturally quoted the sul- 
tan’s Khatti-humayoun. “ The cadi an- 
swered disdainfully, ‘The sultan eats 
melons,’ which is a vulgar expression, 
meaning that the sultan talks nonsense. 
I remonstrated, at which the cadi repeated 
his remark, adding that his Majesty’s 
officers and subjects are only bound to 
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obey him so long as his orders are in con- 
formity with the laws.” * 

In the year 1835 a young Armenian 
Christian in Constantinople, in a moment 
of impulse, made a profession of Islam ; 
but in a few days repented and fled from 
the capital to save his life. Ten years 
afterwards he returned, much changed in 
appearance, to Constantinople, was acci- 
dentally identified, and condemned to 
death for apostasy. The Christian powers 
protested, but the sentence was executed. 
This was followed shortly afterwards by 
a similar infliction at Broussa. Christian 
Europe again protested, and the ambas- 
sadors of France and England were 
ordered by their governments to demand 
the abrogation of the law, and, leaving 
Constantinople, wait at the Dardanelles 
for the sultan’s answer. The Porte be- 
came alarmed, begged the ambassadors 
to return, and entered into a solemn en- 
gagement to repeal the law. In spite of 
this engagement executions of renegades 
from Islam took place at intervals in the 
Turkish provinces, and reached a climax 
of audacity by the execution of a young 
Muslim for professing Christianity in 
Adrianople in the end of the year 1853, 
almost within sound of British and French 
guns battling for the Ottoman Empire. 
The British ambassador was instructed 


by Lord Clarendon “distinctly to de- 
mand” the abolition of “a law which is 
not only a standing insult” to “the great 
European powers, but also a source of 
cruel persecution to their fellow-Chris- 


tians.” The Porte procrastinated, and 
spent months in trying to wriggle out of 
its previous promise; but a menace that 
England and France might punish its 
perfidy by leaving it to its fate in face of 
Russia extorted the truth. The previous 
promises of the Porte were at last con- 
fessed to be all moonshine. Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe reports that he had been 
informed by the sultan’s ministers that 
“it is thought impossible for the sultan 
either to abrogate the Musulman law, or 
to make any declaration equivalent to its 
abolition in that respect.” But they 
promised that the sacred law, though 
necessarily remaining unrepealed, should 
no longer be put in force.t We shall see 
how this promise was redeemed. 

By Article 62 of the Treaty of Berlin 
the Porte renewed its oft-repeated prom- 
ises “to maintain the principle of religious 


* Despatches from Her Majesty’s Consuls in the 
Levant, 1858-60, pp. 27-8. 

+ Eastern Papers. Presented to Parliament in 1856, 
pt. xviii., pp. 16, 22-4, 55-8. 
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| liberty to its fullest extent, and the con- 
tracting parties take note,’’as they have 
been doing from time to time for half a 
century, “of this spontaneous declara- 
tion.” This was in the summer of 1878, 
and in October of the following year 
Achmet Tewfyk Effendi was tried and 
condemned to death in Constantinople for 
the crime of helping Dr. Koelle, of the 
Church Missionary Society, to translate 
into Turkish a Christian tract in which 
there was nothing about Islam. Achmet 
Effendi was a ulema of rank and repu- 
tation, the first Musulman scholar in 
Constantinople, with the almost certain 
prospect of becoming Sheik-ul-Islam on 
the first vacancy. He was, moreover, a 
man of high character, related by marriage 
to the sultan, and was at the time of his 
arrest a professor at a madressé (college) 
in Constantinople. The great powers 
interfered energetically to save his life. 
The diplomatic controversy lasted three 
months, and during the whole of that time 
Achmet Effendi was kept in a dark, damp 
dungeon under ground, his food being let 
down through a hole in the floor which 
was closed by a stone. As a special 
concession to the powers, the sentence of 
death was commuted into perpetual exile 
to Chios; and when the prisoner left his 
dungeon his clothes were found to have 
rotted off his back. Knowing that his 
exile meant, as in all such cases, private 
assassination, he managed to escape by 
the aid of some Christian fishermen, and 
made his way to London, where I made 
his acquaintance. 

But surely the sacred law in such mat- 
ters as dress and salutations has not been 
in force-in recent times? I reply by the 
following quotation from a despatch from 
Consul Holmes, dated Bosna Serai, April 
17, 1871:— 


A young Christian groom, in the service of 

a Turk, being about to be married, had the 
imprudence to dress himself for the occasion 
in certain colors and articles which the Turks 
jealously appropriate to persons of their own 
religion, and his bride in gay colors. They 
proceeded to the Christian cemetery outside 
the town, where, in the absence of a church, 
marriages were then celebrated. While the 
service was proceeding, several armed Turks, 
who had accidentally appeared as spectators, 
| were observed to collect some wood and kindle 
|a fire. As soon as the ceremony was finished 
they seized the unhappy pair, hacked the girl 

| to pieces with their yatagans, and having half 
murdered the man, they burnt him on the fire 
| they had prepared, declaring to the affrighted 
assembly [who, being unarmed, were help- 
| less] that they would thus treat all Ghiaours 
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who dared to presume to wear clothes such as 
the Turks. (In Bosnia ‘‘Turk”’ is a generic 
term for Muslim.) 

[At Mostar] the Governor’s Cavas, or body- 
servant, was walking down the main street of 
the town, when an unfortunate Christian, 
working in his shop, and who chanced not to 
see this functionary, did not rise in respect as 
he passed. The Cavas passed on a few yards, 
and then turning back drew his pistol and 
shot the Christian dead on the spot. It was 
nothing unusual. 


Consul Holmes relates these outrages 
on the authority of “a gentleman who is 
now dragoman to the Italian consulate- 
general here, and who was an eyewitness 
in both instances.” * 

These Musulman Bosniacs were by no 
means exceptionally cruel. They were 
simply executing the unrepealable sacred 
law of Islam on Christians who had inad- 
vertently offended against it. The active 
energy of that immutable law in a Musul- 
man State is in exact proportion to the 
degree of pressure which is brought to 
bear upon it. The pressure is greatest at 
Constantinople and the neighborhood, by 
reason of the presence of foreign ambas- 
sadors, and there the sacred law is conse- 
quently, in many of its worst provisions, 
in abeyance. In some of the provinces of 
Turkey foreign pressure is very light, and 
the sacred law is therefore in active opera- 
tion, as the wretched Armenians know to 
their cost, the Berlin Treaty notwithstand- 
ing. Many English people are misled by 
the fact that Christian foreigners, resident 
in any part of the Turkish Empire, are 
protected by special capitulations from the 
jurisdiction of the sacred law, and cannot 
be cited for the most trivial offence before 
a Turkish tribunal. 

But Islam isnot only bound in the fet- 
ters of an absolutely unchangeable law 
which, so long as it is under no external 
restraint, as it is in India, excludes the 
possibility of civilization; it has, like 
Christianity, its pattern man. And what 
manner of person is the pattern man of 
Islam? Our knowledge about him is de- 
rived from Musulman writers — admirers 
and devotees; and what kind of portrait 
have they drawn? Divinity is not for- 
mally ascribed to him, but practically he 
takes the place occupied by Jesus of Naz- 
areth in Christian theology. Mahomed 
is the Muslim’s all-powerful intercessor 
with the Most High, and his unique 
and unapproachable dignity is proclaimed 
daily from the minaret of every mosque in 
the same breath with the unity of the 


* Turkey, No. 16 (1877), p. 51 





eternal God. To speak against God isa 
sin, but a pardonable one; but to speak 
against the Prophet is blasphemy, to be 
expiated by death alone. The laws of 
morality which bind others have no exist- 
ence for Mahomed. His will is the meas- 
ure of right and wrong, so that acts the 
most wicked in themselves are made holy 
when he is the doer of them. Secret as- 
sassination, incest, unbridled lust, are in 
him exhibitions of supernatural guidance 
and sanctity. The foundations of morality 
are thus overthrown. Right and wrong 
are but phrases, not ethical facts differen- 
tiated by an impassable gulf. In the 32nd 
sura God is represented as granting Ma- 
homed, “as a peculiar favor above the rest 
of the true believers,” “the daughters of 
his uncles and the daughters of his aunts 
both on his father’s and his mother’s side.” 
“Fear not to be culpable in using thy 
rights, for God is gracious and merciful.” 
Another sura (33rd) bids him marry his 
own daughter-in-law, Zeinab, whose beauty 
had captivated him as he saw her, in her 
husband’s absence, en déshabille. The 
God of the Koran is thus a deified Oriental 
despot, whose relentless will, regardless 
of morality, is the only law, and who has 
his favorites — Mahomed being unap- 
proachably the chief — whom he humors 
in all the wantonness of their lusts. The 
“licentious theocrat,” as Sprengel calls 
Mahomed, declared that his devotions 
were inflamed by the stimulating pleasures 
of sexual indulgence and perfumes. 

Add to this the perpetual consecration 
of slavery in Islam, and the degradation 
of woman. By Islamic law a woman must 
not be saluted, and it is an insult to a 
Muslim to ask after the health of any of 
his female belongings. Mahomed has the 
credit of mitigating polygamy. What he 
did was to make polygamy cheaper. He 
restricted his followers to four wives at 
one time, with as many concubines as 
they pleased. But by allowing divorce ad 
libitum he simply taught his followers 
how to practice unlimited polygamy after 
a cheaper fashion. In fact, the position 
assigned to woman in Islam is alone suffi- 
cient to account for the decadence observ- 
able in every Musulman State when it has 
ceased to conquer and has settled down 
on its lees. The life of unnatural seclu- 
sion to which the inmates of the harem 
are condemned must necessarily enervate 
the mind and predispose the imagination 
to unwholesome thoughts, there being no 
resources of education or mental activity 
in reserve. Most of these women are 
slaves in the literal sense, and all are 
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slaves practically ; without education, with- 
out aim or purpose in life beyond minister- 
ing to the brutal passions of their masters, | 
What hope can there be for sons brought 
up in such nurseries of frivolity and sen- 
suality? This point is putin a striking 
form by the learned author of “ The Fall 
of Constantinople” (himself for many 
years resident in Constantinople), in a let- 
ter which I have lately received from him. 
He says :— 


Once the Mahomedan nation has constituted 
itself and [slam becomes the recognized creed, 
then decadence begins. The position assigned 
to women is quite enough to account for this. 
The best-educated Turks see in the position 
of their women the hopelessness of competing 
with Christians. One of them once put it to 
me in this way. ‘‘Suppose,’’ said he, ‘in 
1453, you had peopled one island with Ma- 
homedans, and another with Christians of any 
creed, and the two peoples started equal in 
education and intelligence; what would be the 
resultnow? The Mahomedan children would 
have been brought up in the stupidity of the 
harem; during all those years the sons would 
have regarded their sisters and mothers as 
inferior animals; the fathers would have had 
no intercourse with their wives on any social, 
mercantile, political, or religious questions; 
the wives would have been ignorant with a 
childish ignorance a European can hardly im- 
agine. In other words, the nine or ten gen- 
erations of children would have been each 
practically the offspring of only one parent 
educated by contact with his fellows. On the 
other hand, each child of the Christian Cu/¢ 
would be the issue of two persons, who, from 
converse together and with their friends and 
relations of both sexes, had acquired an edu- 
cation which was wanting to the Mahomedan 
mothers.’’ In fact, my friend’s idea was that 
on pure Darwinian principles the Mahomedan 
islanders would be inferior in intelligence to 
the Christians. I say nothing here about 
morality, though on ¢a¢ point the difference 
would have been greater. 


The rapid spread of Islam has been 
contrasted with the slower progress of 
Christianity. But rapidity of propagation, 
so far from being a mark of superior or- 
ganization, is commonly the reverse. The 
rabbit is not superior to the elephant, nor 
the American weed to the forest oak. 
The rapid spread of Islam can be ex- 
plained on other grounds. The new the- 
ocracy offered to the rude brave sons of 
the desert a number of alluring induce- 
ments well calculated to weld them to- 
gether into a terrific engine of destruction. 
Islam panders to man’s lower appetites, | 
and imposes very few self-denials. It is | 
a religion without a cross, appealing to | 
man’s lust, cupidity, pride, love of power, | 
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and indolent ease in this world and the 
next. Its vanquished foes and their 
property become its lawful prize, and the 
believer who falls in war against the in- 
fidel goes straight to Paradise to recline 
on luxurious couches by cooling streams 
and attended by black-eyed houris —sev- 
enty for each believer — who serve him 
with dainty food and refreshing wines, a 
beverage that may be quatfed without 
stint in Paradise. The true believers, 
moreover, are promised the irresistible aid 
and protection of an omnipotent fridal 
God, whose favorites they must remain so 
long as they are true to his Prophet. 
Opposed to the rush of fanatical barba- 
rians thus stimulated and inspired was 
Christendom on the one hand, disunited 
and enfeebled by internecine strife ; and, 
on the other, the Persian Empire, ener- 
vated by luxury and shaken to its founda- 
tions by successive waves of barbaric 
invasion. It was therefore to the sword 
of conquest and not to any innate attrac- 
tiveness that Islam owed its early tri- 
umphs. “Of all the native populations of 
the countries subdued,” says Finlay, in his 
“ History of Greece under Foreign Domi- 
nation,’* “the Arabs of Syria alone 
appear to have immediately adopted the 
religion of their co-national race; but the 
great mass of the native races in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Af- 
rica, clung firmly to their faith; and the 
decline of Christianity in all those coun- 
tries is to be attributed rather to the 
extermination than to the conversion of 
the Christian inhabitants.” And even the 
converts to Islam, in the first generation, 
have everywhere been almost always 
proselytes by compulsion or from some 
secular motive. They are mostly so in 
Africa at the presentday. The two great 
motives of conversion there are (1) the 
sword of Islam, (2) the dread of slavery. 
The slave-hunters and slave-merchants are 
Muslims. Slave traffic is sanctioned by 
Mahomedan law, even in the case of Mus- 
lim slaves; and not only so, but the tor- 
ture of slaves, such as mutilation in case 
of theft, isauthorized.t Nevertheless, the 
African slave-hunters naturally prefer non- 
Musulman slaves —so much so, indeed, 
that they discourage in some districts 
conversions to Islam as narrowing the 
area of the pagan population available for 


* i, 368. Cf Dozy, Hist. des Musulman d’ Espagne, 
ii, p. 50. ** In the ninth century the conquerors of the 
Peninsula followed to the letter the coarsely expressed 
advice of the khalif Omar: ‘We ought to eat up the 
Christians, and our descendants ought to go on eating 
them up as long as Islam endures.’ ”’ 

t See the Hedaya, edited by Grady, p. 265. 
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slavery. To escape slavery, therefore, 
whole tribes in Africa sometimes profess 
Islam. These are manifestly not genuine 
conversions. In India the caste system 
operates in the same way. The profes- 
sion of Islam is an immense social gain 
to low-caste populations. Here again is 
no genuine conversion. In short, purely 
spiritual causes have never had much to 
do with conversions to Islam anywhere. 
And it must be borne in mind, in addition, 
that in Mahomedan countries the chil- 
dren, not only of mixed marriages, but 
even of heathen parents, are by law reck- 
oned as Mahomedans, although they have 
never made any profession of Islam.* 
Finally, the following fact reported by 
Consul Sandwith from Larnaca is true of 
many other places under Musulman rule: 
“There exist some fifteen hundred per- 
sons who are Musulmans in name only; 
but a great many are Christians at heart, 
but are obliged publicly to acknowledge 
the Prophet, and can only secretly testify 
their adherence to Christianity.” ¢ 

As a spiritual force, in so far as it ever 
was one, Islam is not advancing, but ret- 
rograding. The Musulman world con- 
tains no longer a single centre from which 
radiates any intellectual light or any sign 
of material progress. There is aot one 
Musulman State in the world which wields 


independent sway — which, in fact, does 
not exist solely by the sufferance of Chris- 
tendom. A creeping paralysis has fas- 
tened upon Islam, and the shadow of the 
devouring eagles may even now be de- 
scried on its horizon. 

How stands the case of Christianity in 


comparison? Its pattern man is not only 
to the Christian, but to the great mass of 
intelligent and educated unbelievers, the 
highest and noblest ideal of humanity that 
history records or the human mind can 
conceive. His teaching and example are 
the most perfect exhibition of human vir- 
tue that the world has seen. Mr. Cotter 
Morison, indeed. thinks that Christianity 
inculcates so high a standard of conduct 
that it “is only adapted to a very limited 
number of minds.” ¢ Is not this a fallacy 
in the sphere not only of ethical progress, 
but of intellectual as well? Does not 
progress depend on an ever-receding goal? 
The artist, the man of science, the orator 
or poet, who realizes his own ideal and is 
Satisfied, can progress no more. The 


* See Blue-book on Religious Persecutions in Tur- 
key, (1875), PP- 40, 495 54- 

+t Consul Reports on the Condition of Christians in 
Turkey, (1867), p. 54. 

+ Service of Man, pp. 224-5. 
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necessary condition of progress is unsat- 
isfied longing. Our Lord’s command, 
therefore, “Be ye perfect, as your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven is perfect,” is 
but a declaration of the universal law of 
progress for all intellectual and moral be- 
ings. To prescribe a standard of conduct 
which the mass of men can easily reach is 
to doom, as Islam dooms, mankind to 
stagnation and sterility. It is its excep- 
tionally high standard that has helped to 
make Christian civilization so exception- 
ally superior to all other civilizations. 
To it is mainly due the fabric of all that 
complex structure known as modern civil- 
ization. In the degree in which Chris- 
tianity has had fair play human nature 
has been purified and elevated. Slavery 
has steadily receded before it. Woman 
(whose moral and intellectual status is an 
unfailing test of civilization) has been 
raised to her rightful position as man’s 
co-equal partner. The sacredness of hu- 
man life, even in its feeblest and most 
degraded forms, has been established asa 
religious dogma.* Wars are becoming 
less frequent and immeasurably more hu- 
mane. Popular education and political 
freedom have advanced under the zgis of 
Christianity in a degree never imagined 
by the wisest teachers of paganism. The 
industrial classes even of Greece and 
Rome were slaves. And coincident with 
this moral progress has been the advance- 
ment of Christendom in the arts and sci- 
ences. Nor is there any sign that the 
impulse thus given to human progress is 
on the wane, or that Christianity, as some 
would persuade us, is played out. The 
very perfection of its ideal is the guarantee 
of its ever-abiding welcome to the quest 
of knowledge in every department of sci- 
ence. We must admit and deplore that 
Christian teachers and tribunals have at 
different times opposed new discoveries 
and improvements. That is merely a 
proof that the instruments through which 
Christianity works are fallible and sinful. 
The answer is that, unlike Islam, the rem- 
edy has generally come from the bosom 
of Christianity itself. They have been 
Christian brains and tongues and pens 
which have, for the most part, exposed 
and corrected the errors of mistaken 
Christian advocates. 

And as to the comparatively slow prog- 
ress of Christianity and its imperfect suc- 


* “The Christian care for the sick and infirm was 
unknown to the pagan world.” (Service of Man, p. 
237.) This is one of Mr. Cotter Morison’s many can- 
did acknowledgments of the superiority of Christianity 
to all its rivals. 
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cess even within the frontiers of Chris- | 
tendom, we must distinguish between the | 
essence of a system and its separable | 
accidents. I have endeavored to show} 
that Islam, at its best, bears within it the | 
incurable germ of inevitable decay and | 
dissolution. The hindrances to the spread | 
of Christianity, on the other hand, are but | 
parasites which cling to it and which it| 
may shake off. They may be summarized | 
as follows: (1) The divisions of Christen- 
dom. Islam, too, has its sects, and many 
of them; but they close their ranks and 
present a united front to the “ unbeliev- 
ers.” (2) Faulty methods of propagan- 
dism, such as neglect of rearing in foreign 
lands a native ministry, while importing 
European habits, customs, and dress 
among native converts. (3) The discredit 
cast upon the Christian name by the lives 
and demoralizing traffic of professing 
Christians. (4) To which may be added, 
as regards India, the active discourage- 
ment and even resistance which, until a 
recent period, a professedly Christian 
government offered to the propagation of 
Christianity. Chaplains in the Indian 
army were forbidden to make converts, 
and a Sepoy who became a Christian was, 
I believe, down to the Mutiny, liable to 
dismissal from the army. 

But admitting all this, do not slow prog- 


ress and apparent failure indicate the 
divine method of working, which is not by 
lopping off branches and pruning super- 
ficial excrescences, but by subterranean 


approaches and working at roots? What 
is this earth which we inhabit but a record 
of what must have seemed failures at the 
time? In the retrospect we see that there 
was no failure. We behold a develop- 
ment from rude beginnings, through seem- 
ing flaws and miscarriages, to a crowning 
result. Thus the perfection of which we 
are cognizant in the physical not less than 
in the intellectual and moral world is a 
perfection seen at the end of a long vista 
of apparent failures. The progress is not 
ina straight line, but zigzag, like that of 
the Alpine climber, whose back is some- 
times turned towards the point for which 
he is making. 

It is therefore a superficial view which 
would confine the comparison between 
Christianity and Islam to the numerical 
proportions of their respective adherents, 
though even on that score Christianity has 
no reason to blush, as I have already 
shown, and as Sir William Hunter has | 
explained with respect to India.* At the 





* See his Indian Empire, 2nd. ed., pp. 263-4. This | 
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time of Christ’s death “the number of 
names together” who owned themselves 
his disciples “ were about an hundred and 
twenty.”* Was that a fair test of the 
success of his ministry? The apparently 
signal failures of Christianity have gener- 
ally been the preludes to fresh victories, 
So it may be now. The success of Chris- 
tianity at any given time is not to be 
measured by visible results. In India, in 
Japan, in China, in Africa, throughout the 
Turkish Empire, it is silently sapping the 
foundations of rival religions. Its ideas 
and principles are in the air, like those 
minute yet potent germs of which phys- 
ical science tellsus. Only they are germs 
of health inoculating diseased organisms 
with the seeds of a regenerate life. Cbris- 
tianity is impregnating Islam, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, paganism, with hopes, aspi- 
rations, ideals, principles, which are grad- 
ually but surely disintegrating the old 
order of things, and preparing the way 
for the reception of Christianity. The 
stranger who stands on the banks of the 
Neva or drives over its frozen surface, at 
the close of winter, has no idea of the 
change that is impending — no idea that 
in one week ice and snow will have van- 
ished, giving place to flowers and verdure, 
while the erstwhile quiet and leafless 
woods will, in full foliage, be resonant 
with the song of birds. All this sudden 
transformation, however, is the result of 
forces which have been at work long be- 
fore, though silently andinvisibly. Those 
who believe that the Author of Nature is 
the Founder of Christianity are justified in 
looking for similar methods and corre- 
sponding results in both. 
MALCOLM MACCOLL. 
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On the evening of the Thursday before 
Lent, in the year 1355, the palace of the 
doge of Venice was flaring with the lights 
of a masqued bail. A festival was in the 
ocean city. The gondolas ofall her proud- 
est palaces shot everywhere across the 
glistening waters; and every gondola set 
down a gorgeous company at the steps of 
St. Mark’s Place. The grand hall, where 


article was written before the delivery of Sir W. Hun- 
ter’s interesting lecture, under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Arts, and also before the appearance of the 
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the doge received his guests, ablaze with 
lamps and torches, and humming with the 
strains of festal music, was thronged that 
night with all that was most gallant and 
most beautiful in Venice. All the sights 
and sounds of carnival were there; cava- 
liers and lovely ladies, flowers and gems, 
magnificent attires, light feet whirling in 
the dances, bright eyes gleaming through 
the velvet masks. Venice, — night, —a 
masquerade ! — who could dream that this 
was the first scene of a most dark aud 
awful drama? And yet so it was to be. 

That drama is about to pass before us. 
But without a clear conception of the 
doge’s character, it will be impossible to 
understand it. Thereupon the whole plot 
hangs. Fortunately that character, strik- 
ing as it is, lies on the surface and re- 
quires no seer to read it. 

Marino Faliero had been doge of Ven- 
ice hardly more than half a year; but he 
was already an old man. At the time of 
his election he was seventy-six ; and the 
long life on which he could look back had 
been one brilliant course of triumphs. 
From the proud and ancient house of 
Faliero two doges had, in former centu- 
ries, already sprung; but that house could 
show no name more splendid than his 
own. He had been a soldier —and had 


seen the king of Hungary with eighty 
thousand men fly like hares before his 
little army. He had been commander of 
the fleet, and had forced the haughty gon- 
falon of Capo d’Istria to stoop before his 


flag. He had been a senator, and had 
filled with high distinction all the loftiest 
offices of state. He had been ambassador 
at Genoa and at Rome. It was while on 
embassy at the latter city that he received 
intelligence of his election, during his ab- 
sence, and without his solicitation, to the 
crowning dignity of doge. 

But, high-born, brave, and gifted as he 
was, Faliero was not one of those fine 
spirits who bear greatness with simplicity. 
His character, by nature quick and fiery, 
had become, by life-long habits of com- 
mand, imperious, fierce, and arrogant. Op- 
position, of whatever kind, aroused within 
him a tornado of vindictive passion which 
swept everything before it. No rival had 
been found of power enough to stand be- 
fore him; no opponent was so small as to 
escape his anger. He resembled in cour- 
age, but not in magnanimity, the lion which 
flies with savage joy at the elephant or 
the tiger, but which disdains to crush the 
mouse that runs across his paw. Once, in 
a chapel at Treviso, where the bishop kept 
him waiting for the cup and wafer, he flew 
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upon the holy man and boxed his ears. 
Hotspur was not more jealous in honor — 
Mercutio was not more quick in quarrel 
—than the grey-bearded doge. And his 
jealous honor had one ever-vulnerable 
point. He was an old man married toa 
young and lovely wife. 

Such was the man who stood, that night, 
amidst the bright assembly of his guests. 
It was, although he little dreamed it, the 
last scene on earth on which he was to 
look with peace of mind. 

Among the masqueraders was a certain 
handsome youth, a patrician of high rank, 
named Michael Steno. Steno had se- 
lected as his partner one of the dogessa’s 
waiting-ladies, into whose ears he was now 
earnestly employed in breathing vows of 
everlasting adoration. At length, giddy 
with beauty, and perhaps with wine, he 
began to press his suit too ardently. The 
dame drew back, in real or feigned dis- 
pleasure. The doge beheld the little scene. 
With » of flame he strode up to the 
offender, and commanded him, in full view. 
of the bystanders, instantly to quit the 
hall. 

Michael Steno was one of the curled) 
darlings of the nation. He left the cham- 
ber; but his blood boiled at the indignity 
which had so publicly been put upon him. 
His offence —a trifling indecorum — was 
one which the intoxication of the hour 
might have excused. Raging with re- 
sentment, he wandered aimlessly about. 
the palace. At length, whether by design 
or accident, he found himself alone in.the 
great senate-hall —a hall which our imag- 
ination peoples with immortal phantoms ;. 
the hall where Portia pleaded, where Shy- 
lock whetted his keen knife, and where 
Othello taught another doge and Senate 
the charms which had bewitched the heart 
of Desdemona. 

The hall, when Steno entered it, was 
lonely and unlighted. Around the semi- 
circle at the upper end were set the seats 
of honor of the senators, arrayed on each 
side of the doge’s throne. Steno, smitten 
with a thought of vengeance, went forward 
in the dusky light, and with a piece of 
chalk, such as the dancers.used to prevent 
their shoes from slipping on the glassy 
floors, wrote up a dozen: words, in staring 
characters, across the doge’s throne. 

That done, he stole away. 

The masque broke up; the guests de- 
parted ; and Steno’s handiwork: remained 
undiscovered. But early the next morning 
an official of the palace, om entering the 
senate-chamber, was stunned with. horror 
and amazement at the sight of this-inscrip- 
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tion, chalked across the throne in lettersa 
foot long : — 


THE DOGE HAS A LOVELY WIFE 
— BUT SHE IS NOT FOR HIM. 


The man, half scared out of his senses, 
went instantly toseek his master. Faliero 
hastened to the council-chamber, and read 
with his own eyes the words of infamy. 
What truth there was in Steno’s innuendo 
is not known; what glances, or what more 
than glances, may have passed between 
him and the young dogessa is beyond our 
information. Faliero’s wife, for aught we 
know, may have beenas spotless as Othel- 
lo’s, and as foully wronged. But whether 
Steno spoke the truth, or whether he lied 
like an Iago, the poisoned arrow of his 
vengeance struck the mark. The effect of 
such an insult upon such a mind is not to 
be described. Shylock raging against 
Jessica — Lear cursing in the tempest — 
are but faint and feeble types of Faliero 
as he looked upon the writing on the 
throne. 

It was not difficult to guess his enemy. 
An officer was instantly sent out, and 
Michael Steno was arrested. A tribunal 
of the Forty was convened with speed; 
and the culprit was brought up before his 
peers. Their task was easy. Steno in- 
stantly admitted his offence, left the facts 
to answer for themselves, and stood for 
judgment with a certain nonchalance 
which was not without an air of dignity. 

The court passed sentence of two 
months’ imprisonment, to be followed by 
a year ofexile. The decree was certainly 
not too severe ; for the fault was gross and 
glaring. Yet the case was not wholly 
without vindication. The act had been a 
freak of passing passion; the provocation 
had been cruel; and the avowal had been 
frank and open. Nor was the punishment 
alight one. A patrician locked up in a 
dungeon cell suffered, in wounded honor, 
far more than in privation; and a year of 
exile was a bitter penance. On the whole, 
if fairly weighed, the sentence of the Sig- 
nory will hardly seem to have erred grossly 
on the side of mercy. 

But the doge was blind with anger. 
He appears to have taken it for granted 
that his insulter would be doomed to lose 
his head. The verdict stung him to the 
quick. Instantly, his rage was turned 
from Steno to the Signory — to those false 
and wicked judges who had, in order to 
protect their fellow, flagrantly betrayed 
their trust. The white heat of his pas- 
sion was of a kind of which the colder 
races of the north can hardly dream, In 
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one moment the entire patrician order 
became transfigured, in his eyes, to the 
likeness of a single mighty foe. 

No foe, however mighty, had ever yet op- 
posed him with success. His motto should 
have been the fiery menace, emo me im- 
pune lacessit. But now, for the first time in 
his long life, he found himself confronted 
by an adversary more powerful than him- 
self. The sense of impotence increased 
his frenzy. His rage became the image 
of Caligula’s, when he wished that the 
Roman people had a single head, that he 
might cut it off. But with what weapon 
could he hope to strike that many-headed 
hydra, the Signory of Venice? 

In this temper he was brooding in his 
chamber, that same evening, gloomy and 
alone, when a man came panting to the 
palace gates, and desired to see him on a 
case of justice. The doge bade him be 
shown in; and speedily a startling figure 
stood before him. The man’s dress was 
a plebeian’s, torn and ruffled; the blood 
was streaming down his face; and the 
fierceness of his passion shook him like 
an aspen, as he burst into a flood of angry 
speech. His name was Israel Bertuccio 
he was a workman in the arsenal; he had 
quarrelled with a certain noble of high 
rank, who had struck him in the face 
And he appealed for justice. 

“Justice!” said the doge, with bitter 
emphasis, “justice against a member of 
the Signory! I cannot gain it for my- 
self.” 

“Then,” said Bertuccio fiercely, “ we 
must avenge ourselves — as I will.” And 
he turned to leave the chamber. 

The man’s implacable resentment struck 
in with the doge’s humor. He called him 
back, encouraged him to speak, and pres- 
ently discovered, with a fierce delight, that 
chance had put a weapon in his hands. 
Bertuccio was a member of a secret 
brotherhood, which held the Signory in 
deadly hatred. A thousand fiery spirits 
of the lower class, stung to madness by a 
sense of wrongs, were ripe and ready for 
revolt. Faliero heard this news with glit- 
tering eyes. A gigantic scheme of ven- 
geance rose before him. Bertuccio’s horde 
of plotters might be used ; and he resolved 
to use it. 

Anger, like misery, acquaints a man 
with strange companions. Hours went 
by; and still the pair of strange associates 
sat together in the doge’s chamber, deep 
in consultation. When at length Bertuc- 
cio left the palace, it was late at night; 
and he was under an engagement to re- 





turn in secret on the night succeeding. 
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Night came; and Bertuccio, bringing | among the nobles who had bought his 


with him a companion, stole up the doge’s 
private stair. This companion was Fi- 
lippo Calendaro, a sculptor employed upon 
the palace buildings. The doge, attended 
by his newhew, Bertuce Faliero, was 
waiting for them. These four men sat 
down together, and drew up between them 
the details of the most tremendous scheme 
of vengeance that ever filled the brain of 
man. 

Sixteen men, the fieriest spirits of the 
league, were first selected for the part of 
leaders. Each leader was to be assured 
of sixty followers, determined and well 
armed. At sunrise on the day appointed, 
the great bell of St. Mark’s —the bell 
which never sounded except by order of 
the doge — was to peal a loud alarm ; and 
at that signal, the sixteen parties of con- 
spirators, issuing from their posts in vari- 
ous quarters of the city, were to flock 
together to St. Mark’s, crying aloud that 
the Genoese fleet had been descried at 
sea. Then, as the senators, roused by the 
tumult and summoned by the bell, came 
hastily to council, they were to be assailed 
in the Piazza, and cut down to the last 
man. 

Such was the doge’s scheme; a scheme 
without a parallel in history; a plot in 
which a grey patrician, crowned with age 
and honors, linked himself with despera- 
does against the lives of his own peers, 
of men with whom for more than half a 
century he had lived in close and friendly 
intercourse, with whom he had drunk and 
feasted, sat in conference and bled in 
battle. Anger, said the wise Greeks, is a 
brief madness. The annals of the world 
cortain no stronger instance than the plot 
of Faliero of the madness which is anger 
in excess. 

Three days were judged sufficient to 
complete all preparations. It was then 
the r1th of April. The hour of sunrise, 
April the 15th, was appointed for the 
execution of the great design. 

Bertuccio and Calendaro went instantly 
towork. During the next three days they 
toiled with speed and secrecy. All went 
well, The leaders were selected; the 
bands of myrmidons were drilled and 
armed; the places of assembly were ar- 
ranged. If all proved true, the hours of 
the proud Signory were numbered. And 
the hearts of the conspirators beat high. 

But there was one exception. One of 


their number was tormented by a vexing 
spirit of compunction, which would not let 
This man was named Ber- 
By trade he was a furrier; and 


him rest. 
trando, 





sable-skins and robes of ermine the chief 
was Niccolo Lioni, a member of the Sen- 
ate. Lioni had not only bought Bertran- 
do’s furs, but had shown him many favors ; 
and Bertrando at this crisis desired in 
gratitude to warn his patron of the deadly 
peril that hung over him. His position and 
his mood of mind closely resembled those 
of the conspirator whose letter warned 
Monteagle of the powder of Guy Fawkes. 
But Bertrando trembled to convey his 
warning. Eyes jealous of a sign of waver- 
ing were around him; the knives of a 
hundred desperadoes were ready, at an 
inkling of his purpose, to plunge into his 
heart. Fifty times a day he strove to 
screw his courage to the sticking-place, 
and to face the hazard of discovery. But 
time flew by; the day before the enter- 
prise arrived ; the sun set — the sun which 
at his next arising was to behold the 
stones of the Piazza heaped with corpses 
and crimson with the noblest blood in 
Venice. And still Bertrando quaked and 
vacillated. 

Midnight came ; and now in a few flying 
hours the deed would be accomplished. 
Bertuccio, Calendaro, and the other lead- 
ers, were at the waiting-places with their 
gangs. Bertuce Faliero, watching for the 
sun to peer above the gray lagoons, was 
ready in the turret of St. Mark’s to wake 
the voice of the great bell. The doge 
himself was in his own apartment — wait- 
ing in sleepless solitude for the signal 
which should sound the hour of his re- 
venge. 

Sed dis aliter visum. At last the 
waverer had fixed his purpose. At that 
very moment Bertrando, muffled in a cloak 
and a slouched hat, aghast lest a fellow- 
plotter should espy him, was slinking up 
the byways of the city to Lioni's door. 

Lioni, when Bertrando reached his pal- 
ace, had not yet retired to rest. A visit 
at that hour surprised him. He bade his 
men admit the visitor, but to linger within 
call in case of need; and Bertrando, 
slouched and muffled to the eyes, was ac- 
cordingly ushered into the apartment. 
He paused till they were left alone ; and 
then, with all the mystery of an oracle, 
gave forth his voice of warning. “My 
lord,” he said, “it is Bertrando come to 
warn you. Ask me no questions — I can 
answer none. But as you love your life, 
let nothing tempt you to go forth to- 
morrow.” 

If Bertrando expected his hearer to 
rest satisfied with such a warning, his 
ignorance of human nature must have been 
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surprising. Lioni, as was to be expected, | was to follow. The plot had failed; the 


instantly poured forth a stream of ques- 
tions. What was the threatened danger? 
Why was this need of mystery? Was 
there treason in the wind? Bertrando 
answered not a word, but turned away and 
would have left the room. But he mis- 
took his patron’s character in expecting to 
escape so easily. Lioni’s suspicions were 
now wide awake. He raised his voice; 
his lackeys seized the conspirator as he 
made his exit, and brought him back a 
prisoner. ‘Come, Bertrando,” said Lioni, 
“speak no riddles. I must know all the 
windings of this mystery before I let you 
nh 
° Bertrando, thus finding himself taken, 
resolved to make a virtue of necessity. 
He bargained, not only for his safety, but 
to be well rewarded for his service. If 
he turned king’s evidence to save the 
State, it was but just that he should have 
his recompense. Lioni gave his pledge; 
and Bertrando, throwing off his air of 
mystery, told everything he knew. 

Lioni listened in amazement. There 
was not an instant to be lost. Leaving 
Bertrando still a prisoner, he threw his 
mantle round him, and hurried forth into 
the night. He first aroused another sen- 
ator, named Gradenigo ; and the pair then 
stole together to the house of Marc Conaro. 
These three nobles, creeping stealthily as 
thieves from house to house, rapidly 
roused all the members of the Council. 
They assembled, in the dead of night, in a 
chamber in the Convent of St. Saviour’s. 
Bertrando was brought in; and the Sig- 
nory of Venice heard, with inexpressible 
amazement, of the sword that had been 
hanging by a thread above their heads. 

All had been done so quietly that none 
of the conspirators had received the least 
alarm. It was now near morning; already 
a crimson tinge was glowing in the east. 
Two bands of guards were instantly sent 
out; one to the doge’s palace, the other to 
St. Mark’s Tower. 

The doge was sitting, at that breathless 
hour, alone in his apartment, straining his 
ears for the expected bell. The signal of 
alarm delayed to sound; but as he vainly 
listened for its summons, another sound 
struck on his ear —a sound that checked 
the current of his blood. It was the tramp 
of men-at-arms along the corridor outside 
his chamber. In a moment more, the 
door flew open, and he was in the grasp 
of soldiers. 


And all was lost ; and hope had vanished | 
in an instant; and all that now remained | fire of hatred. 
was to endure with lofty fortitude what | that he should be racked. There was not 





dream was over. He was in the hands of 
those whom he had plotted to destroy. 

It was held fitting that an offender of 
such eminence should answer to his charge 
before a more august tribunal than the 
hasty Council gathered at the Convent of 
St. Saviour’s. His captors therefore left 
him, for the time, alone in his own cham- 
ber, the door of which was kept by a 
strong guard; there to experience, in the 
sense of failure, an expiation which, to 
such a spirit, must have been far bitterer 
than the bitterness of death. 

Meantime, Bertuccio and Calendaro 
were brought in chains before the Council. 
They had been seized among their gangs 
with weapons in their hands. At first, on 
being questioned, they refused to speak. 
But a rack was brought; the prisoners 
were stretched upon it; the rollers began 
to turn and the cords to tighten; and 
speedily, with gasps and groans, the de- 
tails of the plot came out. When the 
Council had learned everything they 
wished, the ropes were loosened, and the 
culprits carried toacell. But their respite 
was of short duration. As soon as the 
day had dawned, a gibbet was erected in 
a gallery of the ducal palace overlooking 
the Piazza; and soon the whispering and 
excited crowd saw the conspirators 
brought forth to die. The bodies, left to 
hang like scarecrows, as a terror to all 
traitors, were long to be seen twirling in 
the wind. 

More than four hundred of their com- 
panions were arrested; but the punish- 
ment of these was for a while delayed. 
For now the great culprit was to come to 
judgment. The preparations for his trial 
at once began. A tribunal of peculiar 
dignity was formed. The Council of Ten, 
by whom all crimes against the State were 
tried, elected twenty of the Signory to sit 
in consultation with them. The court of 
thirty judges thus composed was known 
by the title of the Giunta. 

By the time that all was ready, it was 
evening. The doge’s door was opened ; 
he was conducted, in the midst of soldiers, 
to the Hall of Council; and the mighty 
traitor stood among the men whom he had 
schemed to massacre. It was a scene to 
put to proof the sternest spirit. The hall 
was crowded with familiar faces ; among 
them many that, a week before, had worn 
the smiles of guests at his own festival. 
But every face was now morose and 
scowling. Eyes were glittering with the 
Voices were muttering 
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one among the thirty judges — there was, 
perhaps, not one in all the crowd of gazers 
— who, had the plot succeeded, would not 
at that hour have been a corpse. 

But neither altered faces, nor the immi- 
nence of death itself, could shake the fiery 
spirit of the doge. In truth, no penalty 
could now disturb him —and death the 
least of all. His care for life was over. 
From the instant when the soldiers of the 
Signory had burst into his chamber, life 
had no more to offer. He had staked 
everything upon the hazard of the die— 
and everything was lost. All this world 
and all the glory of it had vanished from 
him like an exhalation. He had fallen, 
like the sons of the morning, forever from 
his high estate. He knew it well; and he 
looked round upon the faces of his foes 
with stern composure, as of one beyond 
the reach of hope or fear. 

The president of the council rose, and 
demanded of the prisoner whether he con- 
fessed the charge against him. Faliero 
answered, with contemptuous brevity, that 
the charge was true. The interrogation, 
and indeed the trial itself, was but the 
form and pageantry of justice. His guilt 
was manifest. One of his accomplices 
had turned informer; two others had con- 
fessed upon the rack. To all intents and 
purposes, his doom was sealed before the 
court assembled. 

And nothing now remained but to pro- 
ceed tojudgment. The thirty judges were 
agreed upon their sentence. Every voice 
among the thirty was for death. The cul- 
prit was to be conducted to the landing of 
the Giants’ Stairs, and there to be behead- 
ed. The place of executicn was not idly 
chosen. It was the spot on which suc- 
ceeding doges were, by ancient custom, 
invested, in the midst of pomp and splen- 
dor, with the robe and crown of state. 

But the sentence of the senators con- 
tained yet another count. The place of 
the prisoner’s portrait in the Hall of Coun- 
cil was to be left void, and veiled with 
black. More than five hundred years have 
passed since that decree was spoken; but 
still the line of painted doges in the coun- 
cil-hall of Venice contains not one of so 
profound and strange an interest as the 
veil of vacant black which fills, in place of 
portrait, the space of Marino Faliero, doge 
and traitor. 

It was now late at night. The prisoner 
was conducted back to his apartment, 
where he was left alone with his confessor. 
The minutes of his life were numbered. 
= daybreak the next morning he must 
ie, 
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At sunrise all the city was astir. The 
gates below the Giants’ Stairs were closed 
and fastened; but a vast crowd thronged 
the Piazzetta, and fought for places at the 
grated bars. Thence could be plainly 
seen the landing of the topmost stair — 
the spot where, only a few months before, 
the head that now had stooped as low as 
death put on the doge’s crown. Now, all 
the place was draped and hung with black ; 
and in the centre stood the block and 
sword. 

And now the sun was rising, and the 
hour was come. The mournful train 
emerged from the interior of the palace, 
and came out upon the landing of the 
stair. First appeared the members of the 
Ten, the Senate, and the Forty ; then came 
a guard of soldiers; and then the fallen 
doge. His confessor, holding up the cru- 
cifix, walked at his right hand. At his 
left hand went the headsman. It was ob- 
served that the prisoner still wore the 
ducal cap and robe. It had been ordered 
by the Council that he should carry to the 
scene of infamy these emblems of his lost 
supremacy. It was their purpose to afflict 
that haughty spirit with a last humiliation. 
As he reached the biock, the headsman 
stripped the sovereign mantle from his 
shoulders and plucked the crown of em- 
pire from his brows. At the same mo- 
ment, the great bell of St. Mark’s — the 
bell designed to sound the doom of his 
opponents —began to toll the knell for 
his own death. 

The doge threw himself upon his knees 
and laid his head upon the block. As the 
headsman raised his sword, the gates be- 
low were thrown wide open. The crowd 
rushed in with tumult —and saw the grey 
head rolling down the Giants’ Steps. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC: FIJI. 

Ir is a very trite remark that the Pacific 
Ocean often emphatically belies its title. 
I cannot altogether defend it ; and, in fact, 
it would be unreasonable to expect con- 
sistency from so vast an expanse of the 
unstable. When the grateful Magellan, 
escaping from the wintry horrors of the 
region now always associated with his 
name, burst into the sunshine and balmy 
breezes beyond, he did not, naturally, re- 
flect very closely on the area over which 
the new name was to be applied. Big 
generalizations are dangerous; but it is 
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not absolutely a misnomer, and those who | island of Viti Levu —z.¢., great Fiji; but 
have known this ocean for weeks together | as we came nearer, its grand and varied 
in its more gracious moods — whether | outline stood out clearly in front of us, 
on its vast solitudes or among its scattered | stretching far — to right and left. Then 
island groups —will readily admit the| gradually the different mountain ranges 


justness of the title. The Pacific has, in 
short, a quite peculiar charm, unequalled 
even by the summer delights of the At- 
lantic on the frontiers of the trade-wind. 
Even the cloud forms lend themselves to 
this charm and enhance it to a degree, I 
think, unknown elsewhere, —though per- 
haps my humble speculations on this head 
will be all upset by Mr. Abercromby’s 
forthcoming book, speaking with an au- 
thority to which I can lay no claim. Day 
after day, during the month of August, 
between New Caledonia and Fiji, the sea 
was all but unruffled, and the sky abso- 
lutely clear, save for a long, low, persist- 
ent line of cloud-masses which lay banked 
along the horizon, motionless. If I begin 
to talk about cumulus or cirro-stratus, 
their graceful forms would dissolve into 
impalpable vapor; they resembled — you 
could hardly think them anything else —a 
great fantastic mountain range, transfig- 
ured with light and color, and diversified 
by headlands and capes, bays and valleys, 
and ending naturally in a series of de- 
tached islands and rocky islets, floating in 
an enchanted sea. Night after night the 
sun went down behind a clear-cut horizon : 
then came a solemn pause; no change as 
yet of form or color in sea or cloud, only 
An appearance as of smoke, — some phil- 
osopher may explain this,—coming up 
from the spot where the sun had disap- 
peared. Then, after a few minutes of 
growing darkness, a glorious but subdued 
glow shone out ail over the west, lighting 
up little fleecy cloudlets which had gath- 
ered, of exquisite form, and just the right 
number and size for a perfect effect, and 
sending a rosy flush over the now darken- 
ing mountain range aforesaid and its iso- 
lated rocks,—a charming and perfect 
illusion. 

The vessel was small, and she did not 
exert herself — it would have been out of 
keeping with her surroundings — but she 
provided all that is needful (though not all 
that modern luxury considers so) for com- 
fort — viz., essential cleanliness, no crowd- 
ing, and a cheery and kindly skipper. 

On the morning we reached Fiji the sea 
was without a ripple, and as we passed the 
pretty island of Mbengga, we scanned its 
rich green slopes in vain for a sight of 
life. Primitive man and his works do not 
show out prominently against tropical 
nature. A slight haze veiled the great 


| which compose the island, and the general 
|character of the country, became more 
| distinct. New Caledonia was beautiful, 
but nothing to this; there was not only 
wonderful beauty of outline but great 
variety of color, — the highest mountains 
clothed, except for an occasional peak, to 
the very top with dense forest, the gentler 
slopes of the lower ranges showing patches 
of lighter shades of green, representing 
scrub or grass, bananas or sugar, or other 
cultivation, dotted, along the coast, with 
coco-palms. Suva, the seat of government, 
has no striking features. The houses lie 
scattered for a mile or two along a neck 
of land on one side of a bay, at the head 
of which enters the Tamavua River. A 
reef with a navigable opening crosses this 
bay, and forms a fair harbor. But the 
marvellous fantastic outline of hills be- 
yond the bay — King David might have 
described them as “hopping ’’—seen 
from the broad verandah of the Club 
House Hotel, was a view of which one 
never tired. My expectations as regarded 
hotel accommodation being small, | was 
agreeably surprised to find a well-ordered, 
comfortable, two-storied house. It is true 
that the chamber-maid was a little black 
Solomon Island “ boy;” but his views on 
cleanliness, and on eum and tuum, were 
not appreciably behind those of his profes- 
sion in Europe; and he was besides, when 
at home, a manslayer and a cannibal. The 
only drawback, indeed, to comfort lay in 
in the fact that the bedrooms were all open 
to the roof of corrugated zinc, and the 
noise of the torrents of rain — I never saw 
rain like it— was deafening. But rainy 
days, at that season anyhow — well, at all 
events, it zs the “dry season.” 
Boat-voyaging in those regions is not 
only an enjoyable, but in Fiji almost the 
only mode of locomotion, though there 
are horses, and the number of tracks has 
of late years been considerably extend- 
ed. Organized facilities for travel do not 
exist; but the traveller’s path will be 
smoothed if he brings introductions to 
some leading official, or to one of the 
principal traders or planters. If he, 
wisely, cultivates the society alike of the 
official and of the non-official class, he 
will realize more profoundly than he ever 
did before the great truth that there are 
| two sides to every question. To this un- 
| fortunate antagonism I shall return later. 
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Meanwhile I recall, with mingled sensa- 
tions, a voyage of a fortnight in an open 
boat along the northern shores of Viti 
Levu, the principal island of the group, 
and about eighty by fifty-five miles in ex- 
tent. My reminiscences are checkered, 
for against the great interest and novelty 
had to be reckoned unlucky accidents and 
illness, including the effects, sometimes 
serious in Fiji, of the bites of flies and 
mosquitoes, and last, not least, the ab- 
sence of an interpreter —a want not easy 
to supply satisfactorily. The accommoda- 
tion, too, for four passengers, with their 
baggage and provisions, besides a crew of 
five, if sufficient,— which I suppose we 
proved it to be ambulando,—could not 
be called abundant; and I confess that 
when I went down to embark, and found 
an unexpected extra passenger, my mind 
somewhat misgave me, not so much from 
the anticipation of discomfort as from the 
lowness of the boat in the water — for 
even inside the reef, in this aforesaid 
Pacific Ocean, it can blow hard enough. 
However, | knew my host to be a first-rate 
boatman ; so, with the blackest of feelings 
in my heart towards the last arrival, I 
wedged myself in among the zpedimenta, 
and perhaps we shook down all the sooner 
that the alternatives of position were of 
the fewest. For the rest, the preparations 
for such a voyage are at all events simple. 
Of personal luggage the less the better — 
say a change of raiment and a mosquito- 
net, or screen, as they call it in the colo- 
nies; for provisions, besides a tin or two 
of biscuits, some tea, whiskey, and to- 
bacco, you require only an assortment of 
the useful but most innutritious ironclad 
—#.é., tinned meats, here in universal use, 
and curiously in great demand among the 
natives, probably owing to the little trouble 
they involve. Hardly a coral strand in 
Fiji so romantic or remote but it may be 
found strewn with the empty tins. Judg- 
ing from their effect on myself, I should 
cite them as a most potent cause of the 
decline of the native population. 

We started punctually, veka Viti,* — 
that is to say, having been trysted on 
board for Saturday at daybreak, we got 
under way on Monday afternoon. Indeed 
only a man of exceptional energy like my 
conductor could, I was assured, have per- 
formed such a feat; and the worthy gen- 
tleman, having been born and bred in 
Fiji, had only the dimmest inkling that 
perhaps there was something a little 
wrong, though hardly to be ashamed of, 


* Fiji fashion, according to Fiji notions. 





in the delay. The comforts and advan- 
tages of unpunctuality, and the calm phil- 
osophic temper it implies, are among the 
most difficult lessons a Britisher can ac- 
quire. In our northern latitudes, waiting 
about (as it is usually wet or cold) is un- 
pleasant, and our irrational fussiness on 
the subject has long been hopelessly con- 
firmed by Bradshaw. The children of the 
south are wiser in their generation; but 
even at home, off the beaten tracks, the 
better way is not unknown. A High- 
lander on the west coast was asked when 
the steamer would be up. “Ah, well, 
sometimes she comes later, and some- 
times earlier — and sometimes before that 
again!” Meanwhile the delay had nearly 
led to our spending a night a/ fresco on 
the Rewa River, whose famous mosquitoes 
would have left little of us to tell the tale. 
These Fijian rivers are of great size rela- 
tively to the extent of the land, and the 
delta of the Rewa forms the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island. We had intended, 
accordiagly, entering by its southern 
mouth, some miles distant from Suva, to 
ascend the stream some way, and thence 
down another embouchure to the northern 
coast. As it was, night overtook us soon 
after entering the river; and although we 
at last sighted a light which indicated a 
house, there was much grounding on mud 
banks, and retracing of our course, and 
weary hours of pulling, before we reached 
the desired point. My host being on an 
official tour, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the people and their language, there 
was but little difficulty about our reception 
anywhere, — not that any respectable trav- 
eller could have much difficulty among 
these amiable people. Hospitality here, 
after all, is a simple matter, for native 
food is plentiful, and there is usually room 
for everybody, besides that the chief of 
the village has often more houses than 
one. 

The ordinary Fijian house looks, out- 
side, like a great oblong haystack, stand- 
ing on a mound raised some feet above 
the surrounding level, with a long ridge- 
pole extending beyond the roof at either 
gable, its ends sometimes ornamented with 
shells. The haystack has a doorway or 
two, with a mat suspended init. Houses 
with greater pretensions, however, have 
the walls prettily latticed with reeds, and 
distinct from the roof, which is elaborately 
thatched, with great projecting eaves. 
Inside, immense posts, usually of wesé 
wood (Afzelia bijuga), and a very ingen- 
ious framework, support the roof. The 
interior decorations of sinnet (coco-nut 
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fibre), always in rectilinear patterns — for 
they do not affect curves — are sometimes 
pretty. The black, squared lintels of the 
doors are the stems of tree-ferns. On a 
great shelf overhead is stored the family 
/au, a convenient Fijian word equivalent 
to the Italian roba. Here it comprises 
their fishing-gear, huge rolls of sappa or 
native cloth, mats, immense pottery ves- 
sels, and the like. The shelves were also 
handy in war-time as a point of vantage 
whence you could conveniently spear your 
neighbor as he entered, and before his 
eyes became used to the subdued light. 
The floor is strewn with mats, on which 
you recline, and is usually raised a foot or 
so towards one end, which enables you to 
take a graceful attitude, leaning on your 
elbow. Cooking is done in a little hut 
outside, or sometimes there is a great fire- 
place on the floor confined by four logs, 
the smoke finding its way out through the 
lofty roof. As you enter the house, you 
find the mats being swept, or fresh ones 
unrolled and laid down. Your traps are 
brought up from the boat, and if this hap- 
pens to have grounded half a mile from 
the shore, you have perhaps yourself been 
carried to land by these willing giants. A 
few words are exchanged with the village 
chief or your host for the time being — 


far too few, to my mind, even for polite- 


ness. I am told they do notexpectit. If 
they have ceased to expect politeness from 
English gentlemen, ¢an¢ pis / 1am help- 
less from ignorance of the language, and 
you hardly ever meet a Fijian who knows 
any English, — the missionaries, in whose 
hands their education has been, having, 
wisely or otherwise, discouraged it. The 
silent séauce then till supper came, and 
indeed after, surrounded by those pleasant 
and dignified faces, for whom I was nec- 
essarily dumb, was often very irksome. 
Supper, however, comes at last, provided 
from the materials before mentioned, and 
supplemented perhaps by an offering of 
fish or turtle. The latter sounds sybaritic, 
but it is very far from being a delicacy 
when badly cooked, and still less so when 
not quite fresh. And there is of course, 
as accompaniment, the ever-present and 
ready-cooked yam, or £umara (sweet po- 
tato), or da/o (an arum root), or breadfruit, 
or cassava (manioc), I think I have ar- 
ranged them approximately according to 
their insipidity and unsatisfying qualities. 
I tried hard to appreciate these famous 
vegetables, whose very names recall end- 
less picturesque and savage associations ; 
but I never succeeded, and hardly know 
which I disliked the least. 
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Sometimes we produced a root of ava, 
or, as the Fijians call it, yanggona, always 
a welcome gift, and handed it to our na- 
tive companions to prepare the national 
brew. I suppose most people by this time 
know the orthodox mode of preparing 
this. It is chewed, or ought to be, as in 
Samoa, by young and of course pretty 
girls, and the masticated stuff being 
thrown into a bowl and mixed with water, 
the woody particles are fished out with a 
wisp of the fibre of vaw (a malvaceous 
tree, Paritium sp.), and the liquor is then 
carried round to each guest in order. Of 
course, by the old school this mode of 
preparation is thought very superior to 
the Tongan innovation of pounding or 
grating the root. Certainly the ingredi- 
ents differ somewhat, and the dash of 
human secretion in the orthodox mixture 
possibly promotes digestion—an effect 
not to be despised after a square meal of 
half-a-dozen pounds of yam. Even in the 
humblest ménxage the national bowl is not 
prepared without some form and circum- 
stance, — elaborate traditional motions of 
the hands in clearing the bowl and rinsing 
the fibre, strict attention to precedence in 
handing the cup to the guests (a matter in 
which, when Europeans were concerned, I 
was in other islands sometimes consulted), 
and to other points of etiquette, the trans- 
gression of which is viewed with some se- 
verity. Thus itis de rigueur to empty your 
coco-nut cup ata single draught. On my 
first occasion of drinking I had neglected 
this rule, for the cup was large, and the 
taste, as I thought, nasty. Accordingly, on 
returning the cup, which you do by sending 
it spinning along the floor to the master 
of the ceremonies, the usual quiet clapping 
of hands and murmur of applause which 
should follow this was withheld. On dis- 
covering the cause of the silence, I has- 
tened to explain that I had never tasted 
the cup before, and thought it so good 
that I could not resist prolonging the 
pleasure, but I saw that my solecism was 
too great to be easily excused. 

Our crew meanwhile would establish 
themselves on another part of the floor, 
quietly chatting among themselves or 
among the villagers, of whatever rank, who 
happened to drop in. There was plenty 
of laughter, peculiar in tone, but the voices 
are naturally soft and low, and either from 
this or from their innate good manners 
their presence and conversation never an- 
noy you in the slightest degree. My per- 
petual regret was that I could not join in it. 
The contrast was great between these so- 
called savages and, mutatis mutandis, a 
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party of wrangling Arabs or Indians. Such 
quiet, such decorum, such complete ab- 
sence of rudeness or intrusiveness! The 
chief sound, in fact, that proceeded from 
the quiet party, was the slapping of their 
naked bodies when the mosquitoes were 
worse than usual, and which one hoped 
might do some execution. Occasionally, 
when the owner of the house and his 
family were present, talking and smoking 
would suddenly cease, and we were made 
aware that evening prayers were about to 
begin. Without any preface one of the 
party would give out the words of a hymn, 
two lines ata time, and every one sang it; 
then a short prayer, and it was all over. 
The perfect simplicity and genuineness 
and freedom from affectation of the whole 
performance was very striking, when one 
remembered what the performers are and 
have recently been. 

The fava-bowl, tobacco, and family 
prayers exhaust the evening’s programme ; 
and my companions being al! asleep, — 
why people waste so much time in sleep 
in this interesting world I never under- 
stand,—I look out some suitable rafter 
from whence to hang my mosquito-screen, 
and turn in—not, for the first night at 
all events, to sleep, for mother earth, 
considered as a mattress, is hard, and 
deficient in spring; but there is, any- 
how, no other impediment to sleep; the 
cleanliness inside the houses is remark- 
able, — no fleas or other vermin bred of 
dirt or carelessness. Flies and mosqui- 
toes are supplied by Providence, and the 
latter have recently been discovered to be 
“good for us;” but as you listen to their 
baffled drone outside the curtain, you feel 
that you can waive your claim to such 
advantages. 

Our well-mannered and well-behaved 
boat’s crew were prisoners undergoing 
sentence, and no doubt therefore enjoyed 
their outing, the only drawback to their 
happiness being that the famous national 
mop of hair, a distinguishing feature of 
the race, is cropped. They feel this 
keenly, and it struck me as a not very 
wise punishment, exposing their heads to 
the sun. Ona recent tramp through the 
splendid jungle on the Tamavua River, 
with an official who had kindly devoted 
himself to me for the day, our attendants 
were also prisoners; and the day being 
hot, I handed over to them my coat with 
watch and other valuables, without any 
misgiving as to their honesty or even care- 
fulness. Their crimes are mostly either 
assault, or much more frequently ordinary 
breaches of morality, not usually else- 





where punished as a crime, and for which 
long sentences of imprisonment seemed 
to me, all the circumstances considered, 
undesirably severe, and likely to react 
badly on family life and well-being. Evi- 
dently no idea of disgrace attached to 
their position. They mixed freely with 
the people everywhere; the only differ- 
ence between them and the rest of the 
population consisted apparently in having 
been found out, — hodze mihi, cras tibi. I 
was amused to see native teachers and 
magistrates sitting down freely with them 
to eat and smoke. But however quaint 
this friendly hobnobbing between judge 
and gaol-bird, it must be remembered that 
the relations between different classes 
here have no resemblance to those in Eu- 
rope. There is great social intimacy, 
while yet the divinity which hedges a 
chief is very great; a feeling of which 
we availed ourselves freely when we es- 
tablished our system of administration 
through the chiefs,—a policy for which 
we have been much abused. Besides, 
however, that it is always wise to make 
use of materials ready to your hand, and 
in conformity with native ideas, it was 
necessary as a matter of economy. We 
could not possibly have afforded to place 
an educated English official in every vil- 
lage and island. But having given the 
chiefs the additional sanction of our coun- 
tenance, there has been, naturally perhaps, 
a tendency to wink at cases of petty op- 
pression on their part, which have not 
been infrequent. This is a pity, as it is 
used as an argument by disaffected whites 
to prejudice the natives against the gov- 
ernment. The question has its difficul- 
ties, for the chief had certain privileges 
which to us seem intolerable, and yet 
which we could not immediately abrogate. 
A chief may be vasu,—that is to say, 
sister’s son, —the heir, in short, by the 
female side, to a town or district, and in 
this capacity had a right to levy contribu- 
tions from it. One half-blind, decrepit 
old fellow whose guest I was, had on this 
ground walked into the neighboring town 
and carried off a pretty wife. These rights 
must be allowed to die out gradually; 
still, for actual oppression or bullying we 
should come down on a peccant chief as 
on an ordinary mortal. The upper class, 
however, is a real aristocracy, and a gen- 
tleman does not, in Fiji, mean a man with 
soft white hands. He will put his hand 
to anything, and only piques himself on 
doing it better than his neighbors; and 
they are often remarkably inteiligent. I 
attended, at the Vale-ni-Bose or Council 
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House of the province of Ba, a half-yearly 
meeting of the chiefs, who assemble to 
discuss the affairs of their respective dis- 
tricts; and though my interpreter gave 
me only an outline of what was going on, 
it was impossible not to be struck by their 
readiness and intelligence, and not less 
by their gravity and gentlemanlike man- 
ners. Among other incidents, some men 
were brought up who had tried to leave 
their district without permission for an- 
other; and the utter humiliation of their 
look and voice, coupled with the dignity 
and severity in tone and bearing of the 
chief’s reprimand, was very dramatic. To 
be sure, not very long ago he might have 
ordered them to the oven! 

This same roko or high chief, a shrewd- 
looking man with a refined and well-shaped 
head, related with much humor how, on a 
certain occasion, when a missionary was 
coming through, and the people were 
sending in offerings to him, his (the 
roko’s) contribution was a “long pig” — 
z.e.,a human body. He and the mission- 
ary, he said, have met since and discussed 
—I mean, talked over —this practical 
joke. He invited me in the evening to a 
mekké, —i.e., soirée musicale. The sing- 
ing was a weird and curious performance, 
which has a strange fascination. There 


were about fifty performers, comprising, 


in fact, the entire party present. One 
man begins alone, and after he has sung a 
few bars, another takes it up in a sort of 
second to him; then a few more join, till 
suddenly the whole body of voices strike 
in, accompanying the song with strange 
unintelligible gesticulations, turning half 
round (they are all seated on the ground), 
and pointing at each other with intent 
meaning looks, and occasionally all clap- 
ping hands, in absolute unison, — the song 
ending unexpectedly and quite abruptly 
with one clap. The time is beaten bya 
man with a couple of small sticks ; it was 
very intricate, and the music evidently 
genuine and old, unlike anything I ever 
heard, and not to be rendered by our no- 
tation. Yanggona followed,—a serious 
ceremonial brew, —and I acquitted my- 
self well, emptying the cup at a single 
draught, the roko afterwards presenting 
me with his own bowl, which was consid- 
ered a great compliment. 

Another and a practically friendly chief 
whom I met was the dx#/¢ of Korotumbo. 
We were sailing in company, but his big, 
decked boat could make better weather of 
it than ours, and he had gone on ahead. 
The night turned out rough, and made 
sailing dangerous, for one could see 
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neither the sha!lows and patches of reef, 
nor the squalls coming down on us. Ac- 
cordingly we stood in, and finally stuck 
a long way from the shore, but fortu- 
nately opposite the village where the buli 
had landed, who at once sent out his 
dinghy, which brought us off one ata 
time. We made for the house of the 
turanga ni koro, or head man, where the 
buli was, and they not only received us 
hospitably, but the house being very small 
and crowded, we found both chiefs pre- 
paring to withdraw and forage elsewhere. 
I insisted that if they did, we should go 
back to the boat, and we all finally shook 
down, and, after family prayers and a 
bowl of ava, turned in for a comfortable 
night. Next day it was still rough, but as 
I was bent on pushing on, the friendly 
buli, who had intended remaining, decided 
to go also, and stand by us in case of ac- 
cidents. Again we were belated, and had 
to make for the shore “ promiscuous.” 
Our friend being before us, and expecting 
we should have to do this, had lighted 
fires to guide us; and a picturesque sight 
it was, the dark figures of his men rushing 
down to meet us with flaming palm- 
branches, and welcoming us to the better 
of two little deserted fishermen’s huts, 
which the chief, though travelling with 
his wife, had reserved for us. Finding it 
full of men and smoke, | had wrapped 
myself in my plaid and settled down out- 
side; but the good lady, who had been 
working hard, roused me up and begged 
me to come in, and I found it swept if 
not garnished, and though a tight fit, for 
it was only a few feet long, a welcome 
shelter from the gathering storm; the 
courteous chief, though accepting a cigar 
and a cup of tea, and sending one to the 
wife, who would not join us, again desiring 
levare l’incommodo. 
Nailangi, the capital of our friend the 
roko, has a very different appearance from 
the ordinary Fijian town or village, where 
the houses are set down anyhow, with no 
sort of plan. The present town was built 
recently, the previous site having been 
liable to floods, and the chief is said to 
have conceived the design after seeing a 
plan of Melbourne! Comparison, besides 
being odious, is here impossible, for Nai- 
langi in no particular recalls its prototype. 
The houses, however, are arranged in 
rectangular rows, but there is no appear- 
ance of stiffness or formality, for the 
houses stand some distance apart, and for 
the most part hidden from each other by 
the intervening trees and shrubs, or bam- 
boo fences. The town is kept thoroughly 
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clean — a great exception to most that I 
have seen; here the pigs must be shut up 
under penalty of a fine; usually the air is 
redolent of them, wandering everywhere 
at their own sweet will, and giving a gen- 
eral Irish air to the scene, though in Fiji 
they do not form part of the family circle, 
for a plank is fixed across the door to keep 
them out, or when the house stands ona 
raised foundation they cannot mount the 
steps that lead to the door. This pre- 
tentious city lies some way from the sea, 
on the banks of the Ba, another of the 
great Fijian rivers, which seemed to me 
to contain a greater volume of water even 
than the Rewa. A large tract of country 
beyond the town is covered with pandanus 
or screw-pine, weird-looking trees, with 
their aerial roots or props growing out 
from the trunk on all sides, and huge 
shock heads of sword-like leaves at the 
ends of the branches —a distorted, eerie- 
looking vision in the gloaming. But their 
leaves, properly macerated, give a beauti- 
ful fibre ; and their great pink seeds make 
the favorite and showy necklace of ihe 
Samoans, These trees are commonly 
supposed to indicate poor land, but I have 
seen good gardens made where they had 
grown; and here, across the water, where, 
as it is all an alluvial plain, the soil must 
be the same, there are extensive planta- 


tions of sugarcane, and one of the largest 
sugar-mills in the world, employing nine 
hundred hands, chiefly Indian coolies. I 
pulled up the river one day to see and 


“do” the mill. It was the least tribute 
one could pay to the energy of one’s coun- 
trymen in this remote corner of the earth. 
But one sugar-mill is very like another, 
unless you happen to be interested in 
certain mechanical details which vary in 
the different mills. There was, however, 
some interesting talk on varieties of cane, 
and of soil and climate, the idea here 
being that a dry climate, such as you have 
at this lee-side of the island, p/us irriga- 
tion, is better than the wet climate to 
windward, and produces a denser and 
sweeter juice. It seems that many of 
those who first started this industry in 
Fiji planted cane indiscriminately, and that 
some at least of the many failures were 
due to the choice, at first, of quite unsuit- 
able land. 

The flies in this district are bad, and 
the supply, if ever likely to flag, will be 
kept up by the sugar-mill. I was not sur- 
prised to hear that fifty per cent. of the 
people around were suffering from ¢hzko, 
a dangerous eye-disease. The coolies are 
well looked after, not merely from self- 
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interest, but in compliance with govern- 
ment regulations ; and in truth it is worth 
while keeping them in good humor, for 
with their great numbers, if they chose to 
combine and had any one to lead them, 
they might give more trouble than is pleas- 
ant to think of. They looked very doubt- 
ful customers when one was strolling home 
of an evening alone, and met them bran- 
dishing their huge sheathless knives used 
for cutting canes, and with often villanous 
countenances, which they are said not to 
belie. But I liked to hear the familiar 
“Salaam, sahib,” which recalled by a 
chain of associations the empire to which 
we both belonged, on which the sun never 
sets, and on whose soil we both stood, 
though each alike thousands of miles away 
from the part of it which each calls 
home. 

Having asked Sailosi, the provincial 
scribe, a very nice fellow, whether 1 could 
see some national dancing, | was told that 
it would hardly be worth my while, as 
there were only girls here to dance. I, of 
course, protested against this “only” as 
not merely ungallant but inapplicable, so 
far as my tastes were concerned ; but it 
turned out that the scribe knew best, for 
the young ladies’ performance was not 
very interesting, and it was very long. A 
few of the smaller girls, with a /adz, or 
drum, formed a group, while the rest in 
one or two rows kept walking slowly round 
them, singing in admirable time, far better 
than usually in church or school, but quite 
monotonous as to tune. Their costume 
was only the simple s#/u, or waist-cloth, 
but there were no really beautiful figures 
among them. Little bonfires were made 
to light up the performance, and the 
groups of small children tending these, or 
improvising torches, which they held with 
the greatest gravity and patience, was the 
most picturesque part of the scene. At 
last, when the young ladies had evidently 
exhausted their répertoire, and were be- 
ginning to repeat themselves, I slipped 
away, when Sailosi followed and begged 
me to stay, as he had arranged for a men’s 
dance, and it was just coming on. Ac- 
cordingly they arrived and took possession 
of the ground, and the girls, after walking 
and chanting round them for a minute or 
two, as if by way of protest, gave it up 
and seated themselves among the specta- 
tors. It must be admitted that the new 
performance was a very superior affair. 
The dancers, fine stalwart fellows, gave 
first some of those curious combined 
movements, either simultaneous and in 
marvellous unison, or sometimes passing 
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down a long line as if to represent the 
motion of a wave; then there were some 
capital figures, vigorously and beautifully 
danced, alternate rows dancing with regu- 
lar steps in opposite directions, then set- 
ting to each other and wheeling round. I 
should not venture in Maga or indeed 
elsewhere, to hint that it was an improve- 
ment on a reel, but it recalled one in 
many of its features, including the occa- 
sional shout. 

At Naiserelangi, another town on the 
north coast, where a half-yearly assem- 
blage of chiefs was sitting, | had the good 
fortune to see some very picturesque and 
interesting ceremonies. These consisted 
of the customary offerings made by the 
people of the neighborhood to the visitors 
who had come from other parts of the dis- 
trict. Groups of these — splendid-looking 
fellows many of them — sat squatting in 
expectation on a space near the chief's 
house ; while down the various paths lead- 
ing to the village picturesque files of men 
and women came streaming on, carrying, 
either in their hands or on poles slung 
over their shoulders, bunches of every size 
of yams, or da/o, or pigs, or turtles. The 


procession had certainly not been mar- 
shalled with a conscious eye to the pictur- 
esque, and yet no artist or stage-manager 
could have produced an effect more perfect 


as to grouping, form, and color — the long 
rows of pleasant or stalwart figures ending 
off with little children, each gravely carry- 
ing its little offering, a single fruit, per- 
haps, or an egg; while for background to 
the picture rose a gently sloping hillside, 
half wild, half planted, and crowned by 
precipice and forest. The bearers came 
up and deposited their burdens before the 
party of visitors, some one of these laying 
his hand on each heap in token of accept- 
ance ; and then followed a gentle clapping 
of hands, or of some other naked part, 
either in unison ora sort of running fire, 
but in a quiet, ceremonious manner, as 
indicating formal rather than enthusiastic 
approval. Then the immense heap was 
divided into portions by a mata ni vanua, 
—a hereditary official combining the du- 
ties of herald, ambassador, and master of 
the ceremonies, —who then proclaimed 
the name of the place for which each por- 
tion was destined. This is obviously a 
very delicate, not to say critical, operation, 
and to perform the division to the general | 
satisfaction requires tact and discrimina- | 
tion of a high order. Finally, the parties | 
representing each of the places named | 
stepped forward and carried off their al- | 





lotted portions, There is considerable | 
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feasting on these occasions, and some- 
times, with such vast piles of food, consid- 
erable waste. They are enormous eaters, 
and constantly at it. One morning our 
share of the offering was brought in—a 
turtle and a mountain of dalo, then a little 
later a pig and another vast heap of dalo 
and yams; and before evening our crew 
of five had accounted for it all, with the 
very slight assistance we could give them ; 
but the national vegetables have, of course, 
very little substance. Sometimes one sees 
fine-looking poultry and even turkeys, and 
one often gets very fair fish. 

The sea, indeed, in some places, teems 
with life. You sail through masses of 
little white jelly-fish, or of a larger brown 
kind, besides a magnificent species of a 
rich purple color. Then there are multi- 
tudes of a diminutive flying-fish which I 
have not seen elsewhere. To the usual 
perils of the deep must here be added the 
shoals of gar-fish,—a creature usually 
some fifteen inches long, with a long, 
sharp, bony snout, which at times takes to 
whizzing through the air in all directions. 
You cannot avoid them, for you cannot 
tell from what direction one may be com- 
ing, and the snout, if it hit you fair, would 
go through your face or give a very ugly 
wound, One of our crew was struck and 
wounded, but he only threw the fish to the 
bottom of the boat and said quietly, “I 
shall take it out of you for this to-night.” 
A woman in the neighborhood had recently 
been struck by one in the breast, and died 
of the wound. A curious sight I saw one 
day, which I could not understand. Two 
large fish rose together about a yard from 
each other, shot straight up into the air, 
and then, sheering off in opposite direc- 
tions, fell into the water a long way from 
each other. I asked what this meant, — 
had they quarrelled? “No,” said one of 
the sailors, “it is not that. I have seen it 
before. It means a fair wind to-morrow.” 
So next day the wind being the reverse of 
fair, they put him into the bows to get the 
benefit of the water as it broke over us — 
hardly the way to encourage a study of 
natural phenomena! 

It is not always pleasant sailing in these 
seas with an open boat, for the wind often 
blows too hard for safety, and you cannot 
always go as far out as you would wish to 
avail yourself of it; but with a yacht, or 
indeed with a decked boat of three or four 
tons and a dinghy, it would be ideal. We 
were always within the reef; but this — 
z.é., the outer or barrier reef —is by no 
means a fixed quantity, and you may be 
some miles from land and yet not within 
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sight of it. A short reach of reef, how- 
ever, breaks the sea if it does not modify 
the wind, even at some distance. These 
lesser reefs extend in profusion in every 
direction, either running out from the 
land, or detached and lying at any and 
every angle to it,—absolute labyrinths 
through which you have to pick your way. 
Sometimes there are mere points or 
patches with deep water all round, where 
the coral structure, having risen perpen- 
dicularly from the bottom, now grows out 
horizontally from its upper surface, form- 
ing the most treacherous ledges, where 
you may not merely be bumped to pieces 
on the edge, but sucked in underneath it. 
Sailing, then, among these reefs, except 
by daylight and in very fine weather, is 
ticklish work. It is true you can detect 
their presence by the changed color of the 
water, but even this will not show you an 
isolated point of rock. After dark there 
is nothing for it but to row gently, and try 
to detect the presence of the reef, as you 
can do, if it is at all exposed, by the smell. 
Still, with your olfactory and other senses 
bent on self-preservation, you cannot but 
notice and enjoy the limpid clearness of 
the night, and the sea alive with phospho- 
rescent creatures which cling even to your 
oar as it rises from the water. More 


than once, however, while among the 


islands off the north-east coast, we were 
caught by sudden storms. Rain, such as 
one hardly conceives of elsewhere, poured 
down steadily for hours, in such volume 
that two of us had to bale constantly. The 
rain was so dense that one could not see 
many yards in any direction, and was va- 
ried by squalls, which kept sweeping down 
from every point of the compass. We 
were surrounded by reefs, and to detect 
them under the circumstances, and to es- 
cape them when seen, was equally diffi- 
cult, Our crew in these emergencies 
were not quite up to their work, being half 
demoralized by the cold, — not that at any 
time you can depend on both their hands, 
for one is always occupied in readjusting 
their sudus. But they feel the cold very 
severely, and shiver steadily on, the whole 
body continuing to vibrate. Sometimes 
they would transfer one end of the sulu to 
their shoulders, but the wind blowing on 
the wet cotton only increased the cold. 
Their mop of hair is at such times a sub- 
ject of still greater anxiety. Wehad been 
asked to take a native passenger on board, 
and I felt quite sorry for him, the poor 
wretch going half wild with fear as the 
squalls broke over us; but he had ar- 
ranged his sulu carefully round his mop, 
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as the one part most worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

One is much struck, passing down the 
north coast, with the change in its appear- 
ance owing to the decreasing rainfall west- 
wards, for the rains which are brought up 
by the south-east winds are nearly all in- 
tercepted by the high lands at the east 
end of the island. The mountains become 
less densely wooded, and their outlines 
more striking and varied. The shallow- 
ness of the water, too, over vast areas, is 
very curious. For miles together, a long 
way from the shore, you have not more 
than three feet of water under you. It is 
not that coral has grown up, for the bot- 
tom is oftener mud or sand; possibly, 
however, these flats may be formed b 
débris from the land, intercepted by reefs 
farther out. Farther on, the lower ranges 
appear perfectly bare and brown, but are 
really covered with dry grass two or three 
feet high. The inner ranges are jagged 
and precipitous, and their sides deeply 
scored; and, what is curious, while the 
lower half of the mountain appears barren, 
like the ranges below, the serrated sum- 
mits are clothed with timber, which tails 
off gradually down below. It may be that 
the rains strike the tops of the ranges 
only, and that the moisture is all absorbed 
by the trees there, leaving none to main- 
tain vegetation farther down. 

A school inspection is a trying ordeal 
for an amateur inspector; but when you 
are not only ignorant of the subject taught 
—that may happen any day — but also of 
the language in which it is conveyed, you 
are at all events unlikely to commit your- 
self. Calling one day on the native teacher 
at Nailangi, Nathaniel, a/éas Raggi Raggi 
—a fine, open, intelligent face —I found 
him teaching some grown-up youths in- 
tended for the ministry, the lesson being 
geography, and apparently mere strings of 
names ; but it is not always taught more 
rationally at home. I had a very ineffi- 
cient interpreter, but the scholars were 
greatly excited by hearing my accounts of 
the different countries named. Then they 
sang a hymn, not equal, as a performance, 
to the national meké ; but their acquiring 
our music so well as they do, shows re- 
markable aptitude. Then they all sud- 
denly fell on their knees, with their faces 
on the ground, while the teacher uttered 
a short prayer. After this we adjourned 
to the big school, where the pupils were of 
all ages, from well-developed girls and 
youths to mere babies. The latter are 
delightful picturesque little imps, full of 
fun and mischief, but quite rational and 
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amenable to orders —in short, like little 
well-disposed monkeys. Such a strut, too, 
as they put on; while they are always 
much exercised with the disposition of 
their sulus, which are constantly falling 
off. A few sums were set them, which 
they did very quickly on slates, bringing 
me the answers. My interpreter then in- 
sisted on setting them an addition sum, 
which, after much labor, he could not get 
right himself, and, of course, insisted that 
they were all wrong. I was sorry for 
them, for they were much embarrassed ; 
but getting behind him, I winked the facts 
of the case to the elder young ladies, who 
understood it at once and were delighted ; 
while the teacher cleverly saved the stupid 
fellow’s dignity by doing the sum afresh 
on the board. The pleasant little flock 
strolled out with me afterwards, suggest- 
ing subjects fora sketch and begging to 
be put in; but their fun and importunities, 
though perfectly polite, added to the flies 
and the blazing sun, made sketching diffi- 
cult. I shall always feel respect for the 
artists whose works, in such regions, have 
really been done 2 situ —a practice which 
I take to be exceptional, 

Some shallow pessimist has said of 
beauty that it is only skin deep, and you 
often hear the same thing said of the 
Fijian’s religion. It does not, you are 
told, influence their lives. Weil, I will 
not compare them with the people of our 
own highly moral little island; Christian- 
ity has certainly not made them English- 
men, and it could not possibly have done 
so; but I take it that the first hundred 
Fijians you might meet would be as good 
Christians as the first hundred Europeans, 
—and what more could be reasonably 
expected? Can we, indeed, reasonably 
expect as much, or anything like it? 
Their ideas have not for generations been 
hereditarily leavened with the spirit of 
Christianity ; ours have, and ought there- 
fore to shine greatly by comparison, which 
I am not sure that they do. I mentioned 
the custom of evening prayers. Every 
night and morning in a village you hear 
the /a/i, a wooden drum, calling on the 
people to worship, and the sounds of 
praying and singing come from many 
houses. They are much puzzled and a 
little shocked at seeing so little of this 
among their white “ Christian brethren,” 
and it is not easy to explain the discrep- 
ancy tothem. A native preacher invited 


me one day to the service in his church, a | 


large, airy building. Chairs were set in a 
prominent place for myself and a couple 
of companions; the rest of the congrega- 
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tion, which was large, squatting on the 
floor, the men at one side, the women on 
the other, and a number of children in the 
middle. The people were certainly as at- 
tentive as a village congregation at home 
would have been, with three Fijian chiefs 
in full costume, or in none at all, sitting 
by the altar rails. The men, in fact, were 
decidedly attentive, but many of them 
were church officers. The women were a 
good deal occupied in trying to catch my 
eye, —so I flattered myself at least, — 
and the children amused themselves in 
their own quiet way. The singing of En- 
glish hymn tunes was fair, and answers to 
a sort of catechism were chanted. The 
minister’s prayer was rather fast in deliv- 
ery, but striking from its evident earnest- 
ness of tone; in fact, one felt it to be im- 
pressive without understanding a word of 
it, and his preaching impressed me in the 
same way, his style being not unlike an 
Italian monk’s — the resemblance height- 
ened by the likeness in sound of the lan- 
guage to a harsh Tuscan, but with hardly 
any gesticulation. On the whole, as far 
as he was concerned, there seemed a great 
deal of reality in the performance. The 
“ crack in the kirkyard ” after service, and 
the picturesque groups of young and old 
streaming homewards, besides being a 
pretty: sight, was strangely suggestive. 
The contrast of this peaceful scene with 
the savagery of two generations back is so 
extraordinary, that one might well fancy 
the mere revulsion would be felt by the 
whole race as a stunning shock. But, in 
truth, I fancy there is not much more of 
this than when a bad boy becomes a good 
one. And if retrospect is not very keen 
with them, forethought seems wanting al- 
together. This want, perhaps, added to 
their natural amiability, explains their 
thorough-going communism, which is car- 
ried much further than was that of the 
early Christians, and which even these, 
after the first fervor of conversion was 
past, were unable to maintain. Here, if a 
man has no food or is hungry, he asks his 
neighbor for it, and gets it as a matter of 
course —or, in fact, anything else he 
wants. I have seen a man come into a 
garden and ask leave to gather an orange 
or a breadfruit, and having got leave, 
bring in a basket, and proceed quite 
openly to strip the tree ! 

The time-expired laborers from the 
Polynesian islands are paid their wages, 
at the end of their contract, in “trade ;” 
and it is a curious sight, by the way, to 
| see them at the store with the various 
| articles — clothes, axes, utensils, and orna 
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ments of all kinds—arranged in heaps 
before them, choosing the proportion they 
will take of each, —a long process nat- 
urally, and perplexing. When the choice 
is completed the articles are packed in a 
box and locked, and, if possible, kept 
locked till they sail; but in spite of all 
precautions the goods are often given 
away before they leave the place, or any- 
how at the first island they reach. But 
the practice is not confined to individuals ; 
there is an old custom called solevu, by 
which any district in want of some partic- 
ular kind of produce obtains it as a gift 
from another district, which trusts to be 
repaid at some quite indefinite day, in 
kind or in labor. It cannot be denied 
that this very unbusinesslike and unself- 
ish frame of mind is a bar to “ progress,” 
and you often hear it suggested as desir- 
able that the Fijian should be taught, by 
stern pressure if need be, to work for him- 
self, and keep what he gets, so that he 
may become ambitious and try to “ rise.” 
We must humbly admit that ambition and 
discontent are two most potent factors in 
our fair modern progress. On the other 
hand, the Fijian is horrified and utterly 
bewildered at hearing that in England 
(“ Christian ” England) people die of star- 
vation in great towns full of rich people; 
but perhaps he will some day “rise ” to 
understand the superior merits of our 
system. 

The conversion of Fiji to Christianity 
was accomplished mainly by Wesleyan 
missionaries. The natives had some rel- 
atively advanced religious conceptions ; 
there was, at all events, one great deity, in 
addition to those of mere local acceptation 
and of ancestral origin; but they had no 
images, and the Roman Catholics, when 
they began to work here, had some diffi- 
culty in the introduction of theirs, —a 
quaint seeming inversion of the usual re- 
lation between “ Christians” and “ idola- 
ters.” Ifthe conversion was not entirely 
due to the direct teaching of the mission- 
aries — and no doubt the moral influence 
of the trader, and even of the beach- 
comber, had also its weight — at all events 
their early annals are a record of gallant 
devotion to the cause, and of specially 
heroic conduct on the part of their wives. 
Naturally, therefore, their influence con- 
tinues to be great, and its results are seen, 
inter alia, in the large and so-called vol- 
untary contributions levied for religious 
purposes. If, as the missionaries usually 
tell you, poverty is on the increase, it 
seems hardly right that their contributions 
should be relatively as large as ever, or 





larger. I was sorry to see the introduc- 
tion of the “blue ribbon,” which is not 
needed as against alcoholic liquors, seeing 
that these are forbidden by law, and is 
directed against tobacco, and speciall 
against the yanggona bowi. It is possi- 
ble, of course, to take this, like anything 
else in the world, to excess, and when so 
taken it affects not the head but the legs, 
in course of time producing a scaly affec- 
tion of the skin. But it is a singularly 
unexciting beverage, and being the one 
pretext they have for social gatherings, 
and closely connected with their national 
amour propre, it seemed to me always a 
desirable enlivening of an already too dull 
existence. For it is dull, though they 
cannot feel the one drawback to enjoyment 
for an educated man amid such exquisite 
natural beauty — viz., the quite irrational 
wish for some historic or antiquarian as- 
sociations. You constantly look up at 
some point of vantage on the hillside, or 
down some park-like glade running back 
into the forest, and instinctively expect a 
ruined castle, or, at least, a “ gentleman’s 
seat ;’’ and a cold shiver of emptiness falls 
for a moment over the beautiful land- 
scape. Has all this beauty, after all, only 
just risen from the sea? Not so; for 
there are traces of very ancient occupa- 
tion, and, wonderful to say, in some of the 
islands, though not in Fiji, remains of 
cyclopean architecture, implying mechan- 
ical skill far exceeding anything possessed 
by the present inhabitants; but, alas! 
records and wates sacer, if such ever ex- 
isted, have passed away into the long 
night which they ought to have averted. 
The island of Bau is one of the few 
spots in Fiji with any memories of even 
comparative interest. It is very small — 
you can walk across it in a few minutes; 
and the lands on which its people chiefly 
subsist, and even its water supply, lie on 
the neighboring mainland of Viti Levu. 
But the tribe which lived here was one of 
the most powerful in the whole Fijian 
group, and their chiefs were at the head 
of a great confederacy. When British 
traders first began to frequent the islands 
—their chief port of call being Levuka, 
on the neighboring island of Ovalau— 
they desired to have some authority to 
deal with who would be generally recog- 
nized, and accordingly addressed them- 
selves to the rulers of Bau, whose influ- 
ence thus gradually extended until their 
last chief, Thakombau, was able with 
some plausibility to style himself king of 
all Fiji. He, it may be remembered, it 
was, who, beset by the difficulties arising 
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from the influx of white men, and harried 
by the invasions of the Tongans, who, but 
for our interference, would no doubt have 
eventually conquered the whole of Fiji, 
voluntarily handed over his dorrinions to 
us. The little town of Bau had then quite 
a metropolitan character. Thither, until 
a few years ago, came great fleets of its 
own or of tributary chiefs, bringing car- 
goes of offerings, or of prisoners, all for 
home consumption, for they were tremen- 
dous cannibals, including the great Tha- 
kombau himself, —a devout Christian in 
his latter days. 

Approaching Bau by the northern 
branch of the Rewa delta, it is curious to 
see how the river mouths multiply, and 
the sea begins to assert itself over the 
gradually disappearing land. We passed 
through an artificial channel, a short cut 
across the delta, —a considerable work 
for savages, yet so tortuous that one could 
hardly believe it to be the work of man. 
The chief of the district, however, told us 
it was cut by his father; but his explana- 
tion of its crookedness — viz., that they 
began to cutand the river did the rest — 
was hardly satisfactory. 

Knowing its history, I felt much inter- 
ested in visiting Bau, and was a good deal 
disappointed, though, after all, unreason- 
ably. Without definitely admitting so 
much to myself, I had somehow expected 
to find some tangible, permanent memo- 
rial of the past — not exactly like those of 
Greece or Egypt, or even Mexico, still, 
something. But the houses, though ex- 
ceptionally fine specimens of native work, 
and as such interesting, were still only the 
ordinary ephemeral Fijian structure. Of 
the famous dzré, half temple, half council- 
house, only the site remained. The most 
venerable objects were two very ancient 
mbaka trees (a species of ficus), which 
must have witnessed many horrible orgies 
in their time; and in the church reposes 
the one characteristic relic of the place, 
an old stone,—not a coronation stone, 
nothing monumental about it, but that on 
which the victims of the cannibal feasts 
had their brains knocked out. The ruling 
chief, a son of King Thakombau, did not 
much like its being placed in the church, 
and was gratified to know that the mis- 
sionary had broken his best tools in trying 
vainly to carve it intoa font. The whole 
place has a thoroughly dilapidated look 
—fallen greatness, | suppose, must have 
that—and it is, besides, horribly dirty 
and ill-kept, overrun with pigs which jos- 
tle against you everywhere, and conse- 
quently pervaded with their odor, which 
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isunnecessary. When drinking yanggona 
in the evening with the chief, I remarked 
the deferential looks and attitudes of his 
guests, most of them fine-looking men, and 
chiefs. They had, no doubt, in former 
days substantial reasons for such demean- 
or, and the habit has not worn off; but I 
am told that the prestige of the ex-royal 
family is still very great. Savages have 
probably longer political memories than 
are common or quite convenient chez 
nous. 

I visited King Thakombau’s tomb on 
the summit of the island, a mound sur- 
rounded by slabs of (apparently) basalt, 
and railed in from the profane. For sole 
ornament on the top there stood —a bis- 
cuit-tin! Wishing to make some appro- 
priate remark, I could only say hesitat- 
ingly to my companion that I failed to 
penetrate thesymbolism. He assured me, 
with just a shade of annoyance, that the 
tin was only there temporarily, protecting 
a young tree just planted — ann sein / 
Born and bred in Fiji, I saw that he had, 
for Bau, somewhat of the feeling with 
which we regard an old European capital 
or other centre of power and life. To me 
it only suggested the question, was the 
state of development represented here the 
utmost of what the race was capable — its 
acme and finale; or could they have gone 
on to other things, as our ancestors did? 
Ours was not all original and worked out 
by ourselves. Without the teaching of 
Greece and Rome and Palestine, to how 
much should we have attained? Perhaps 
the only proof of a fundamental difference 
between the two cases is, that we not only 
adopted the civilization but throve upon it, 
whereas these unfortunates appear to have 
succumbed under its weight. We say 
complacently that their hour is come, so 
that they dude to go to pieces on the 
first contact with anything from outside ; 
but how can we tell this? If only they 
could have been tided gently over two or 
three generations, till the weight of the 
new ideas which seem to be crushing the 
life out of them had become by familiarity 
less overwhelming ! 

But there is also something very attrac- 
tive in one of the smaller islets in these 
seas, containing all that is necessary to 
existence, and much that is pleasant, and 
0 perhaps only a few hundred yards 
ong; so small that you can grasp and 


comprehend and appreciate it all, —its 
men and women, its beasts and birds and 
rocks and plants, its politics, resources, 
and natural history. You feel yourself 





intellectually, and with very small mental 
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effort, monarch of all you survey, and a 
sense of perfect and restful satisfaction 
possesses you —for a couple of hours at 
the very least. Discovering one day that 
our water-supply was bad, we made for 
one of these little islands, Ngomé, and 
landed on its beach of dazzling white sand. 
A bluff of raised coral rock at one end, 
with a few huts clustered under its lee, 
sloping down to a clump of mangroves, 
and a little fordable passage to another 
islet where nobody lived, so there was no 
one to fight with; the trees, as-usual, of 
very few species — coco-palms and candle- 
nuts chiefly, and I think a ficus or two, 
heritiera, and pandanus; the ever-present 
vau, with its handsome yellow malvaceous 
flowers, some hibiscus, and a mulberry 
hedge surrounding a little patch of garden. 
A group of pleasant natives surrounded 
us, with their children, some of whom, I 
noticed, their fathers were carrying and 
petting. The hut we slept in was poor, 
but substantially clean as usual. Next 
morning was wet, and I was struck by 
seeing near the hut a heap of stones, with 
an open umbrella over them, and supposed 
that some eccentric or less fortunate trav- 
eller must be camping there. On going 
nearer, however, I discovered that it was 
the tomb of a chief who had recently died, 


and the umbrella had been put up to keep 
the rain off him—the rain which, no 
doubt, like the rest of his countrymen, he 
had disliked so much while alive. 

The question is often asked, What is a 


“savage”? Beliefs, perhaps, have more 
to do with it than customs. The Fijian 
custom of forty years back, of burying the 
aged alive, seems barbarous, but it was 
kindly meant, and certainly not more hor- 
rible than the recent sw¢tee and infanticide 
of the Hindoos, who were not therefore 
reputed “savages.” Cannibalism seems 
the lowest depth of degradation, but the 
races which have practised it, in the 
Pacific at least, have been by no means 
the most degraded; and under certain 
limitations, and, so to speak, on plausible 
grounds, it was practised by the most ad- 
vanced Polynesians —as, ¢g., when a 
portion of a brave enemy was eaten with 
the view of acquiring his courage, or, 
stranger still, in Hawaii (as among the 
much lower Australians), as a mark of 
affection or respect. But the indiscrimi- 
nate wholesale cannibalism of Fiji was 
altogether revolting; yet there is nothing 
specially debased about these people, 
while their social and political institutions 
are singularly elaborate. They are a 
grand-looking race, splendidly made and 
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well-proportioned from head to foot —no 
falling away about the calves, or spur-like 
heels, as one sees in some of the finer 
Indian races. Then such a carriage— 
broad shoulders, with the head well set 
on and thrown back. The mop head of 
hair, composed of long, separate spirals 
carefully tended and frizzed out, which is 
so special a characteristic of the race that 
till lately it was thought a natural peculiar- 
ity of the hair, is now unfortunately going 
out of fashion. It gives a very imposing 
appearance to the wearer, like a gigantic 
Guard’s “ bear-skin,” but is now curtailed 
to the modest dimensions of four to six or 
seven inches in length. Itis often dyed 
to a yellowish brown by a weekly plaster- 
ing with lime, which also stiffens it, and 
is very becoming, though its primary use 
is to destroy the superabundant insect 
colonies. Any actor wishing to acquire 
the gait of conventional majesty should 
come out here and watch the ordinar 
Fijians walking up and down, every inc 
a king, and in quaint combination with 
this majestic strut, holding each other’s 
hands like little children. In color some 
few are very black, but the great majority 
vary from a dark bronze to chocolat M]eé- 
unter, and one is often inclined to wonder 
whether the ancient use of bronze in stat- 
uary was suggested by the coloring of 
some such race. Certainly in this color 
humanity may go seid and not be 
ashamed. The costume proper is only 
the sulu, or waist-cloth; and there can be 
no better proof of the Fijian’s natural dig- 
nity and look of breeding, than that the 
too frequent addition of a dirty flannel: 
shirt does not always transform him inte 
a ruffian or a snob. When a black coat 
and trousers are superadded — happily 
this is still very rare —as much cannot 
be said! The constabulary, drilled and in 
their simple becoming uniform, look mag- 
nificent. They are certainly the ¢cte of 
the Melanesian race (classifying — 
as such the inhabitants of the great chai 
of islands parallel to the Australian coasts, 
from New Guinea to New Caledonia), and 
you distinguish them at a glance from the 
imported laborers from the New Hebrides 
or the Solomon Islands. These have a 
distinctly negroid cast of feature, which in 
Fiji is exceptional, and anyhow much less 
marked. 

The mountaineers of the interior are not 
without some chivalrous instincts. The 
lieutenant governor going up among them 
lately on a tour of inspection, they discov- 
ered that he was the same man who twenty 
years before, as British consul, led the 
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native levies against them, and defeated 
them in a bloody battle ; accordingly they 
treated him with the greatest distinction, 
constructing a litter and carrying him 
everywhere on their shoulders, as they do 
their highest chiefs, These Kai Colos, or 
hill-men, being cut off from intercourse 
with the outer world, are naturally of purer 
race than the other Fijians, and have many 
peculiar customs. It was discovered, dur- 
ing the visit I have referred to, that a new 
religion was in progress among them of a 
decidedly militant or perhaps Salvation 
Army cast, which among so inflammable 
a people had, of course, to be discouraged 
very emphatically. 

It is, I think, after all, noteworthy that 
we govern this population of one hundred 
thousand, not unaccustomed to fighting, 
and scaltered through a difficult country, 
with a mere handful of native constab- 
ulary. It seems to prove that our rule, if 
not perfect, cannot be seriously unpopu- 
lar. A French official came lately to Fiji 
from New Caledonia, commissioned to 
discover the secret of our success in deal- 
ing with these native races. The governor 
offered every information, and the French- 
man’s first question was, “ How many En- 
glish regiments have you?” 

“ None.” 

“Ah, mais enfin, des gendarmes an- 
glaises donc?” 

“ Not one.” 

“ But native regiments, then, officered 
by Englishmen?” 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

“ Well,” said the Frenchman, “there is 
no use in my reporting this to my supe- 
riors, because they would not believe me ; 
or if, Jar malheur, they did believe, and 
tried to put it in practice, we should be 
driven into the sea in a week.” 

One feels, however, at times almost in- 
clined to wish that the race would show 
some little signs of energy or indepen- 
dence, even if it took a slightly aggressive 
form; for in spite of printed reports and 
assertions, made no doubt in all good faith 
by government officials, there can be little 
doubt that here, as in nearly every other 
Pacific island group, the race is steadily, 
if slowly, decreasing in numbers. Prac- 
tically, ineeed, it is not denied ; for admit- 
ting the normal yearly increase officially 
given of forty or fifty, we must set against 
this the almost yearly epidemic of some 
kind — influenza, or measles, or whooping- 
cough — which carries off its two to three 
thousand. They had smallpox lately in 
an Indian coolie ship in the harbor. Hap- 
pily it was prevented from spreading to 
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the shore ; but it must almost inevitably 
come some day, and no doubt with exter- 
minating effect.* 

This mysterious question of a general 
decline of these races has often been dis- 
cussed, and has been ascribed to many 
causes, all of which contribute something, 
and some of which, as drink and debauch- 
ery, are obvious. Hardly less so, perhaps, 
the going to church in a full suit of Eu- 
ropean clothes, and sitting naked in a 
draught to cool themselves afterwards! 
For this reckless introduction of clothing, 
not less deleterious than unzsthetic, the 
more ignorant missionary of former days 
has to answer, and disease has not un- 
frequently been introduced, besides, in 
second-hand clothing. The action of Eu- 
ropean diseases has been extraordinarily 
fatal —e.g., the ship which conveyed our 
acceptance of the sovereignty of Fiji, 
and the new governor, brought also the 
measles, which swept off some fifty thou- 
sand, or one-third of the population. This 
susceptibility to a new disease does not 
indeed imply any exceptional delicacy in 
the race. Measles, for instance, is a slight 
disease for us, not merely because we 
know what precautions to take, but also 
because our constitutions have been inoc- 
ulated with it for generations past. But 
the population could hardly now afford to 
be put through the process of gradual 
inoculation. It might, indeed, be com- 
pletely successful, but the race would 
probably disappear before it was com- 
pleted. 

The main causes of decline, however, 
appear to lie even deeper than this. The 
advent of Europeans brought about not 
only a violent revolution in all their ideas, 
but a pervading sense ofinferiority. They 
feel they have no power henceforth of in- 
dependent action, or of resistance to | 
foreign influence, however uncongenial. 
All this weighs on them like a destiny, 
and they explain it themselves in much 
fewer and simpler words by saying that 
since the white man appeared a mew smell 
has come into the country. Nothing could 
be more expressive. It explains every- 
thing. To live and thrive, every race 
must feel that it has some power of initia- 
tive, some discretion or responsibility, 
however small the sphere may be. The 
Fijians are no doubt left free as to various 
customs and so on, but they know, chiefs 
and people alike, that such freedom rests 
merely on our forbearance. We cannot, 
of course, allow them to fight; still the 


* Vaccination has been introduced, and is pretty 
general. 
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knowledge that all settlement of disputes 
by fighting is henceforth impossible, 
means, for a people in their stage of cul- 
ture, the withdrawa! of a healthy stimulus. 
Then, not unconnected with this moral 
break-down, come neglect of children by 
their mothers and disinclination to rear 
them, frequent abortion, repugnance of 
the young men to matrimony, and of the 
young women also, seeing that for them 
it means slavery, and they know they are 
now free to refuse it. Our paternal sys- 
tem of administration, introduced some 
twelve years ago by Sir Arthur Gordon, 
has for some time, indeed almost from 
the first, been the subject of violent at- 
tack, and obviously it is one which, in 
the long run, must be judged by its re- 
sults. This may not be altogether fair, 
for possibly nothing would have arrested 
the decay of the race. If, however, my 
theory of a “new smell” is correct, 
an elaborately paternal government may 
clearly be worse than one which leaves 
the people more free. At the same time, 
we must remember that a native is no 
match for a white man, and we must 
therefore regulate a contact which, like 
the coilision between the earthen and the 
iron pot, is not the less fatal because the 
latter means no harm. 

Opponents of the present system ask, 
How long are these poor natives to be 
kept in leading-strings? Well, there are 
sO many institutions in this world logically 
or abstractedly undesirable, and yet, never- 
theless, likely to last our time, that it 
seems hardly necessary to enter on this 
question. We must still tyrannously in- 
terfere with the freedom of the trader who 
would make a man of his black brother 
by supplying him with gin and firearms. 
And in cases of contracts with complicated 
provisions, or dealing with long periods of 
time, and generally in land questions, a 
good deal of supervision is also necessary. 
But other restrictions on mutual inter- 
course may be more doubtful. Thus a 
debt from a native to a white man, as in 
the case of a minor at home, is not legally 
recoverable — and some of these minors, 
as at home, are very sharp fellows. I 
think that too much discouragement of 
commercial dealings with white men may 
not only deprive the natives of a healthy 
excitement and stimulus to exertion, but 
also tends to poverty. And this last is a 
serious matter; for if the government 
could point to a financial success, their 


position as against their critics would be | 
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| four years ago, to balance the expenditure. 
| Unhappily, the former, which in 1884 was 
| £110,000, will not probably, according to 
| the estimates for last year, have reached 
| £65,000. The“ hard times ” now prevail- 
|ing have certainly a good deal to do with 
this in Fiji, as elsewhere ; they have told 
with especial severity on all tropical prod- 
uce; and in Fiji, one such staple after 
another — cotton, sugar, bananas and 
other fruits — have, from various causes, 
failed or become unprofitable. But though 
it is perhaps not logical to hold the ad- 
ministration liable, as they do in China, 
for a failure of the harvests, they must in 
these circumstances expect to have their 
policy severely overhauled, and must be 
able to show that at least it does not inter- 
fere with the development of the resources 
of the country. It is true that, in reply to 
the assertion I heard everywhere made of 
increasing poverty among the natives, gov- 
ernment can point to the stubborn fact of 
an increasing consumption among them of 
articles of foreign trade. The question 
only remains, therefore, whether an in- 
crease of prosperity would result, for either 
the white or native commnnity, or for 
both, from a change in the present system 
of raising the local revenue, and from a 
removal of certain restrictions affecting 
the freedom of action of the natives as 
regards their labor,‘and otherwise. It is 
vehemently asserted by the independent 
trading and planting interest that this 
would be the case ; and as the matter is of 
vital importance to the colony, and may 
probably come up again shortly before 
Parliament, it may be worth while not to 
pass over the matter without a few words 
of explanation. 

I have before alluded to the strong feel- 
ing of antagonism existing between the 
official and non-official classes, which has 
for years past found bitter expression, at 
least from the non-official side, in the local 
newspapers and pamphlets. It is a case 
where an official newspaper might be of 
value, for the opposition view (no other 
being published) is naturally alone repro- 
duced in the Australian and other papers, 
and the public seldom has the chance of 
hearing the other side. At last it becomes 
assured that the trader and the planter are 
the natural enemies of the government ; 
and that the latter, from “pure cussed- 
ness,” is animated by the one desire to 
ruin everybody except the natives. 

The two cardinal faults, according to 
its opponents, of the system of administra- 





very strong. It was hoped this success had | tion established after the annexation by 
been attained, for the revenue had begun, | Sir A. Gordon, are — 
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1. The levying of taxes in kind; and, {does not seem to make progress. The 

2. The restrictions placed on native | people were skilful cultivators long be- 
labor. | fore we ever saw them, and this compul- 

As regards the first of these, its more | sory cultivation is said to cause agriculture 
candid opponents admit that there was | generally to be carried on in a more per- 
something to be said for the system when j functory manner. A greater objection to 
first established, but consider that the | the system is the inequality with which the 
community has now outgrown the neces- | burden falls on different districts, for in a 
sity. The objects of the system were, in| fertile district the amount of labor re- 
the first place, to ensure the natives a fair | quired is much less than ina poorer. Still, 
price for their produce. There was at/ such inequalities might be easily rectified. 
that time little or no intercourse between | Compulsory labor, too, may be a valuable 
one district and another; the people| means of education for a naturally lazy 
were wholly ignorant of values, and would | race, — witness the prosperity and con- 
have disposed of their surplus produce for | tentment in Java under the Dutch system. 
any trash the trader chose to offer. Be-| ‘The British conscience, however, sensi- 
sides, there was little competition between | tive, and rightly so, on the head of “ slav- 
the traders, and in the remoter districts a| ery,” would perhaps hardly acquiesce in 
single trader would have had it all hisowa| such a means to the end. And mean- 
way. Now, however, it is pointed out, all | while it is worth while remarking, by the 
this is changed, and things might safely | way, that the absolute idleness with which 
be left to the ordinary laws of supply and| we credit certain peoples is somewhat 
demand, for the natives are well informed | exaggerated. The happy places where 
as to their own interests. Many of the| you can afford to lie on your back in the 
villages on the coast keep boats, and carry | sun all day, and all the year round, are 
their produce or their money to the larger limited. In these tropical islands there 
markets, —to the ruin, by the way, of the | is, first, regular cultivation, implying seed- 
local trader, who of course abuses the gov- | time and harvest, weeding and irrigation ; 
ernment. | then there are municipal duties, streets to 
The other objects of the system were to | be cleaned, houses (which are very tempo- 
improve and encourage agriculture, to| rary structures) and boats to be built, be- 


stimulate industry, and, lastly, to keep the | sides various miscellaneous labor exacted 
people stationary, and thus promote fam- | by the chief, and rightly exacted, for it 


ily life, and if possible increase the pop-| represents the individual’s contribution to 
ulation. Accordingly, each district being | the -maintenance of law and order. These 
assessed at so much, an amount of prod-| are considerable deductions from the pop- 
uce has to be raised by it in its “ gov-| ular view of such existence. 

ernment garden,” which is estimated to| But a more serious objection to the sys- 
cover the amount, and is sold by govern-| tem of payment of revenue in kind, from 
ment to the highest bidder. It is quite |an economical point of view, is this. A 
intelligible that the trader, shut out by this | man, or a party of men, is willing to go 
system from many a snug bargain, may | and work for a neighboring planter or in 
strongly object to it; but it has the ad-|a sugar-mill, where the wages will enable 
vantage of letting the grower everywhere | them in a few weeks to pay their quota of 
know the fair market price of produce. |the tax with ease. Obviously this is turn- 
And it has a further advantage: there is | ing their labor to a better advantage, but 
necessarily some surplus after the prod-|such money payments are not accepted. 
uce has been sold and the government| Surely some discretion in this respect 
demand satisfied, and this surplus is re-| might be given to the British superintend- 
turned to the district and divided among | ent ineach district? I sympathize heartily 
the people. One assumes that some of it} with those philanthropists and adherents 
must stick to the fingers of the chief, but | of the government who believe that this is 
I was assured by men who mix with the| the “thin end of the wedge,” — that the 
people that a good deal finds its way back | natives will thus fall gradually into the 


to them, and even if spent by the chief, 
usually goes to defray the cost of a boat, 
which is of advantage, in many ways, to his 
people. The news, too, that a certain dis- 
trict has had a big surplus returned to it, 
acts as a stimulus to its neighbors. Still, 
there are drawbacks to this system of pay- 
ment in kind; independent agriculture 


| toils of the white man, their homes be 
| broken up, morality suffer, and so on. 
| But when conditions change, the legislator 
must be prepared to meet such changes, 
and to provide —and in this case it will 
'be most necessary to provide — efficient 
| safeguards against the abuses which might 
‘arise. The present system is obviously 
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tentative in its character; and if it cannot 
claim a marked success, either financially 
or as regards the people themselves, it is 
the more difficult to resist the call for 
some modification of it. The measures 
necessary in this direction are surely not 
beyond the administrative resources of the 
authorities in Fiji, headed by their pres- 
ent capable chief, Sir John Thurston, who 
has long championed the cause of the na- 
tives against very bitter opposition. The 
non-official community often complain in- 
dignantly that all legislation has been 
framed on the assumption that they are 
rogues; but I think the only assumption 
has been the safe one that, as a rule, 
whenever the white man has dealings, as 
an employer of labor, with the dark man, 
there is urgent need of supervision and 
control. It should be remembered, too, 
that our obligations towards the Fijians 
are exceptionally strong.. They were not 
conquered or arbitrarily annexed. We as- 
sumed the sovereignty, not as a field for 
investment of British capital, but in com- 
pliance with the earnest request of the 
chiefs that we should form a stable and 
protecting government. And after all, 
there are one hundred thousand Fijians to 
two thousand British ! 

I do not propose to touch on the Poly- 
nesian labor trade. It is likely to come 
to an end soon from natural causes —z.g., 
the decreasing population on the recruit- 
ing-grounds, the dislike of those who have 
already served to return, and the conse- 
quently increasing cost of their labor; and 
it is very desirable that it should end. 
The planters have generally chafed at 
regulations which, though quite necessary 
to protect such laborers, must sometimes 
be irksome to the employer, and may prob- 
ably in some cases have been harshly 
worked by indiscreet officials. One hears 
much of the gain to the individual savage 
of the increased knowledge of good and 
evil which he acquires during his service ; 
but these advantages are, I venture to 
think, far outweighed by the unavoidable 
evils of the original recruiting business ; 
while the mortality caused from first to 
last, if it could be fairly calculated, would 
be found appalling. 

The other great subject of complaint 
against the government has been the re- 
strictions they have placed on the migra- 
tion of Fijians from one district or island 
to another. In the first place, however, 
these migrations were too often involun- 
tary. The powers of the chiefs were 
great, and a planter could easily induce 
them to give orders for so many men to 





proceed wherever they were ordered. 
Again, great jealousy and dislike prevail 
between different districts, and still more 
between different islands; and the people 
thus transplanted, though they would not 
nowadays be eaten, would almost certainly 
be neglected cer ill-treated by their coun- 
trymen. And finally, they do not take 
their women with them, and the results 
on family life of such migrations can there- 
fore be only bad. But these restrictions, 
so far as regards migrations within each 
island, have practically been abrogated, 
and all that is now needed, when it is de- 
sired to employ native labor, is to show 
that the service is really voluntary. It 
would be a great misfortune if the internal 
economy of the country were upset, and 
agriculture to suffer by the withdrawal of 
labor, tempted by high wages in Euro- 
peanemployment. But though their labor 
might at first be cheaper than that import- 
ed, the two would probably soon find the 
same level. If planting and other indus- 
tries revive, as one hopes they may, the 
most certain source of labor supply in 
the future — unless, indeed, application is 
made to China— will be India. Several 
cargoes of coolies have already arrived, 
and public opinion is much exercised 
about them. They are said to have been 
badly selected —the “sweepings of the 
bazaars;” and some little apprehension 
has been felt, several cases of serious 
crime having occurred. It is curious to 
note how kindly they take to the country, 
their children thriving, and themselves 
everywhere anxious to acquire little hold- 
ings, with no thought whatever of return- 
ing to their own country. The same thing 
is taking place in Mauritius, where an In- 
dian peasant proprietary is gradually es- 
tablishing itself, purchasing allotments out 
of the estates of ruined sugar-planters, and 
where it is thought that they may even in 
time combine and establish mills on the 
co-operative principle. 

The Mohammedan festival of the J7o- 
harram came round while I was in Suva, 
and some people expectedarow. That, 
indeed, there was in one sense —to wit, 
the most hideous tom-toming and yell- 
ing, and I felt ashamed of my fellow-Cau- 
casians among the quiet and dignified 
Fijians ; not, indeed, that they are neces- 
sarily or even probably Caucasians, but it 
was curious how one felt that these howl- 
ing rascals, with their familiar, old-world 
faith, stood somehow in closer propin- 
quity to one than the far more respectable 
and attractive Fijians. I cannot divest 
myself of the feeling that the former be- 
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long to the same world as I do, while 
the Fijians are a relic of another. Two 
tawdry ¢éé%é¢s were carried along in pro- 
cession, but with little real excitement 
or enthusiasm. The women beat their 
breasts in a very perfunctory manner, and 
the men took it still more easily. A few 
of the native police, ordered to be present 
in case of accident, stalked gravely among 
the Muslim crowd, head and shoulders 
above them, hardly deigning to notice 
what was going on. The Fijians havea 
great contempt for these Indians; and on 
expressing this rather freely while some 
of them were landing, a small Indian chal- 
lenged a huge Fijian to wrestle, and threw 
him easily, to the general astonishment. 
They talk of the Indians as “rats,” but I 
should not wonder if some day these rats 
and their children are in full possession 
of these fair lands, long after the present 
occupants have disappeared. One hopes 
against hope, and against such experience 


as one has, that the decline of the Fijians | 


will be arrested. The disappearance from 


the earth of these very fine races —for | 


the Polynesians are finer still, perhaps the 
finest-looking race anywhere —is a dis- 
tinct loss to the world, and not merely 
from a sentimental or antiquarian point of 
view. The experiment of preserving such 
a race has certainly never been tried be- 


fore under such favorable circumstances, | 


for the workers have had carte blanche ; 
but it would not be surprising if, feeling 
they are fighting a losing battle, they be- 
gan now to relax their exertions. It was 
melancholy to look at the registers of the 


little towns, neatly kept by native scribes, | 
and to observe the gradual decrease — if | 


fewer deaths sometimes, then also in pro- 
portion fewer births. One noticed, too, 
the hopeless resignation of the sick, suf- 
fering from comparatively slight ailments, 
but apparently not caring tolive. Ifsome- 
thing more could be done in the way of 
giving skilled attendance to the sick, it 
would be well. Anattemptis being made, 
by giving some little training in the hos- 
pitals, but the hamlets are so numerous, 
and so small and scattered, that it would 
be difficult for such trained attendants to 
reach them all. More might, as it seemed 
to me, be done in the way of sanitary su- 
pervision. The head man or the district 
chief may be responsible, but they may 
not always understand what is needed. 
Where sites are unhealthy they should be 
changed, and far greater cleanliness in the 
surroundings insisted on. (The interiors 
of the houses, as I have said, are almost 


faultless in this respect.) Direct encour- | 


INSTINCT IN ANIMALS, 

| agement might be given in some form for 
| the rearing of children. The possession 
| of an illegitimate child being now a proof 
‘of a crime which is punishable by law, 
|such children, naturally, seldom see the 
light. But what I believe is needed, above 
| all, is some additional stimulus to exer- 
|tion, some interest in life which would 
| strengthen their hold on it. With our ac- 
| cumulated experience, our great resources, 
| and unlimited good intentions, is the prob- 
lem beyond us? CouTTs TROTTER. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE TOPOGRAPHICAL INSTINCT IN 
ANIMALS. 


WHILE returning from the arctic regions 
one summer we encountered a gale of 
wind, or rather a series of gales, which — 
being a sailing ship — blew us a very long 
way out of our course. The wind went 
down at last, however, and the sea also, 
and by-and-by, with a light but favorable 
breeze, we began to make up our leeway. 
We were heading about a south, when, in 
the first dog watch, we sighted a whale a 
long way off on the weather bow. There 
was nothing very remarkable in that— 
nothing worth logging — but nevertheless 
it set me a-thinking, and as we were very 
many miles out of the usual course of 
ships, and this immense catodon was for a 
time our companion, we tock some inter- 
est in his movements. 

Had we been a whaler we might have 
made good a glorious capture, for the 
beast was as near as could be judged a 
“ ninety-barrel bull.” For some hours we 
gained on him, coming up finally hand 
over hand till we had him well abeam; 





| then the wind fell off, and it came to be a 


kind of a race between us. Before the 
long northern twilight deepened into the 
short summer’s night, I could see that the 
monster was still there, still ploughing his 
solitary way, slowly but steadily, south, 
nor deviating one point from his course. 
When he went below at any time his stay 
was very brief. 

“It is always that way with them,” the 
| captain said, “ when on a voyage.” 
| This skipper had sailed the northern 





| seas, man and boy, for well-nigh fifty years, 
| and was, indeed, familiar with all its mys- 


| teries and wonders. A long-headed Scot 
|and a deep-thinking one, he was also im- 
bued with a sense of religion. By no 
means superstitious, the Bible was his 
great standpoint, but he never ventured 
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out of his depth in the ocean of science. 
Sometimes when I cornered him with my 
questions —not meaning to do so, but 
simply in asking for information— he 
would shake his head, and say, — 

“Oh, now you blake me, lad, now you 
blake me. It’s not given to us to know 
nor understand everything we see here 
below. Itis all dark and dim as through 
a glass, and the ways of Providence are 
inscrutable.” 

“Yes,” he said to-night, “ these whales 
are for the most part gregarious, but one 
will often leave the pack and set out all 
alone in search, maybe, of warmer seas. 
A whale may come south with its calf for 
sake of the calf, or an old bull beaten off 
by younger ones may seek for solitude in 
this way. Or illness may cause this great 
beast to try change of climate. An in- 
stinct, no doubt. To be sure many may 
return; the cow with the calf, of which 
she is wondrously fond, will head back to 
the herd she has left in the far north. 
What directs them back? What guides 
them? Ah! now you blake me, lad; but 
not only whales, even seals seem positively 
to carry a compass in their brains.” 

I could not help thinking of that solitary 
beast as | lay down to sleep that night. 


Majestic and alone 
On the wide waste of the careening deep, 
His form scarce peering through the night of 
clouds. 


The wind sprang up during the night, 
and next morning my whale was gone. 
We had distanced him, left him, but still 
the question remained— What was he 
steering by? 


I have often when at sea, many hun- 
dreds of miles from land, noticed a bird 
pass by overhead, apparently making a 
direct course for somewhere. But with 
what object, how guided, and why alone? 
It was generally a seagull ; but I can recol- 
lect that more than once it was night, or 
dusk at all events, when the solitary bird 
flew by, and that it seemed in distress of 
some kind from the sounds it made— 
little melancholy moanings, you might call 
them, such as a human being in pain would 
emit. I could hear these before I distin- 
guished the bird, and very eerie and piti- 
ful they would make any one feel. 

Was the bird lost and exhausted, and 
would it ere long tumble into the sea and 
float dead on the waves? That “blakes” 
me. 

What name should we give to that pe- 
culiar sense which many birds and beasts 





are possessed of, and which enables them 
to find their way unerringly over sea or 
land where there exists nothing to guide 
them which our human minds can take 
cognizance of? In certain breeds of 
pigeons it is called “the homing instinct,” 
but this is but a lame way of describing it. 

Upon this faculty, or instinct, or what- 
ever it may be, depends entirely the an- 
nual migration of birds to and from vari- 
ous countries. Nobody nowadays, I dare 
say, holds the curious belief of White of 
Selborne, that swallows possibly hiber- 
nated in caves of the mountains instead of 
flying away to sunnier lands to enjoy 
themselves. We do sometimes see a sin- 
gle swallow or martin in early spring or 
winter, but these odd birds were doubtless 
left behind at the general exodus. They 
had been sick and ill and unable to go with 
the crowd. They had crawled into some 
cave or out-of-the-way corner to die in the 
dark, and probably dozed through the 
dreary part of the winter, and came out 
when the weather got fine. We sometimes 
are surprised at the sudden appearance of 
a great red admiral butterfly in our rooms 
in midwinter. This naval officer is not 
newly out of a chrysalis, he is a last sum- 
mer’s “ flying flower,” which has been to 
sleep ina quiet corner till the warmth of 
the room awoke him —soon to die, per- 
haps, in earnest. 

I have no intention in this brief article 
to go into the subject of the migration of 
birds. The why and the wherefore of it 
have “ blaked” nearly all naturalists, and 
certainly “blake” me. The swallow 
tribes, for instance, come to this country 
— from northern Africa, we are led to be- 
lieve — in spring, and leave late in autumn. 
We know all about their coming and their 
going, and about their life in our islands, 
but is it alone for the sake of breeding 
they visit us, or is there any particular 
kind of food obtainable here which they 
do not find south? Is this climate more 
favorable for incubation? Would some 
diseases which we know to be common to 
the breeding season among our cage-birds, 
such as sweating, debility, etc., be rife 
among swallows if they built their nests 
in other climes? Or, ages ago, was a 
change of country necessitated during the 
season of incubation for safety’s sake, and 
that of protection from some enemy now, 
perhaps, extinct? Or does nature teach 
these birds, as experience has taught us 
mortals, that change of climate is desir- 
able for health and longevity? 

There is no doubt of one thing, they do 
return to the self-same farms and country 
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mansions year after year. My own mar- 
tins, I believe, come back — though, easy 
as it is to catch them in a loft or out-house, 
I have never marked them—but they 
build in precisely the same spots, if I pull 
down the old nests. Very happy they 
seem to be when they do return, and very 
sweet and cheery is their song on the 
stable roof or in the great apple-trees. I 
might address them in the words of the 
poet, and say : — 


Sure something more to thee is given 
Than myriads of the feathered race ; 
Some gift divine, some spark from Heaven, 
That guides thy flight from place to place. 


The land part of their journey does not 
constitute the marvel, although their mem- 
ories must be very retentive, and their 
power of sight extraordinary, because they 
mostly fly by night, but it is the voyage 
over the sea that “blakes” me. It is 
there where the “guiding spark from 
Heaven” must come in. 

I do not wonder a bit either at my birds 
being happy when they do get. back, and 
settle down round the grounds early some 
beautiful spring morning. There are all 
the old familiar places and the old familiar 
faces they left some seven months ago. 
Horses, dogs, the children, the man that 
plods round with the milk in the morning, 


and the same old black cat which always 
tried in vain to catch them, and which they 
flicked with their wings on the very nose, 


and will so flick again. No wonder they 
sing, or warble rather, but, as Byron says 
when looking at the flies in the amber, 
“ How did they get here?” 


And how do pigeons get home again? I 
am not going to accept the sight-theory at 
any price. That bird that you have just 
let go may be over a hundred miles from 
its loft. It has travelled that distance with 
you in a basket under the seat of your 
railway compartment. Well, it is true 
enough he may circle about a bit after you 
throw him up, but he may never have been 
in this part of the country before, and it 
cannot be therefore that he is looking for 
landmarks. Has the pigeon “a compass 
in its brain”? Animals have instincts, 
~ aor that we can form no conception 
of. 

Here is a fact worth thinking about, and 
I have no doubt some of my readers may 
be able to match it. Some animals, such 
as dogs, have a means — utterly inexplica- 
ble to us — of telling time or days; Sun- 
day, for instance. but if you are in the 
habit of doing anything regularly every 
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day, for a certain period, which in some 
way interests the dog, he knows as a rule, 
I think, when the hour for that particular 
act to be performed comes round again. 
How does he know? I myself have a 
power, between sleeping and waking, of 
telling the precise time of the night or the 
morning. I have seemed to see, while in 
this state, the position of the hands of my 
watch, or of the clock in the next room, 
and I have verified it scores of times. It 
is no guess-work ; I know before I look 
that I shall be right, but I cannot help 
wondering when [| findI am so. Now, 
the question comes to be, is this power, 
which I and no doubt many others pos- 
sess, the remains of some inherited in- 
stinct, and why should it be only in the 
semi-waking condition I have the gift of 
telling the time? If I open my eyes it is 
gone. 

The wonderful flights of passenger 
pigeons, seen and so graphically described 
by the naturalist Wilson, give food for 
thought. But what peculiar instinct is 
indicated in the following statement of An- 
derton’s concerning these birds? “ Flock 
after flock perform the same evolutions, 
which had been traced, as it were, in the 
air by a preceding flock. Thus, should a 
hawk have charged on a group at a certain 
spot, the angles, curves, and undulations 
which have been described by the birds 
in their efforts to escape from the dreaded 
talons of the plunderer are undeviatingly 
followed by the next group that comes 
up. Should the bystander happen to wit- 
ness one of these affrays, and, struck with 
the rapidity and elegance of the motions, 
feel desirous of seeing them repeated, his 
wishes will be gratified if he only remain 
in the place till the next group comes up.” 

Many of the birds of Britain make what 
may be called partial migrations. Take 
the lapwings or peewits, as they are called, 
as an example. Migration with them is, 
I suppose, a matter of food supply ; for, 
although they breed freely in the High- 
lands of Scotland, they cannot stand the 
winter there. We often find them in large 
flocks, however, in the south of England. 
Not long ago— about the beginning of 
last January, in fact — I watched for nearly 
a week the evolutions of three separate 
flocks of these birds in a large field of 
turnips close to my place. What struck 
me as strange was this: each flock had 
attached to it a peewit that flew apart some 
little distance from the rest, and there was 
one to spare. Was the spare one com- 
mander-in-chief of the three flocks, and 
the others captains underhim? Althougr 
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the three flocks at times mixed and coun- 
termixed, the sun meanwhile glancing on 
their plumage as it does ona rippling sea, 
— always came clear away again in the 
tri-formation. 

The topographical instinct in many spe- 
cies of sea-birds is very wonderful. Take 
the albatross as an example. Were it 
possible to breed such a bird in confine- 
ment, I believe, if taken to the uttermost 
regions of the earth, he would find his 
way back. The same may be said for 
some of our sea-gulls; if they could be 
reared as we rear pigeons, they would 
leave Antwerps quite in the shade as 
carriers. The stormy petrel, or Mother 
Carey’s chicken, is another bird which is 
marvellous, not only in its power of flight, 
but its instinct. The frigate-bird, again, 
lives and sleeps on the wing, only going 
on shore in the breeding season, and in 
all probability finding its way back year 
after year to the self-same coast or shore. 

If a ship be becalmed in Arctic seas, 
and although from the masthead, even 
with the most powerful glass, you shall 
be unable to discern the signs of a bird, 
you can bring the gulls round you in hun- 
dreds by scattering food on the water. Is 
it scent or sight that comes into play here, 
or some instinct we have never yet dreamt 
of in our philosophy? 


We may argue, with some show of rea- 
son, that it is something more than mere 
instinct which brings the Greenland bears 
over hundreds of miles of ice towards the 
open sea in the seal-breeding season. 
They are sure of a “feast of fat things,” 
but the power of scent in these animals is 
wonderful, and if they are within a dozen 
miles, you can lure them towards an ice- 
beset ship by burning a ham bone. 

The topographical instinct in seals is 
well seen in April and May betwixt Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, and all around that 
way. Where do they come from? or 
where do they go to? and what guides 
them back and fore ? 

But this instinct is still more wonder- 
fully exhibited in the home par excellence 
of the fur-seals and sea-lions in that little 
group of islands lying in the Behring Sea, 
of which the chief is St. Paul’s. Very 
desolate and lonely are these islands at all 
seasons, and entirely deserted by bird and 
beast during the long drear months of icy 
winter, 

But early in June or latter end of May 
there exists no more wonderful sight in 
all the wide world than the foreshores of 
St. Paul’s present. They are alive with 
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teeming millions of fur-seals, and, in their 
own particular quarters, with sea-lions 
also. My limit of space forbids me at- 
tempting even the briefest sketch of the 
seal-life itself, but here is where the won- 
der comes in: How do these seals find 
their way back to these little islands? and 
how is it they arrive year after year almost 
toaday? So wrapped is the whole ocean 
around here in dense fogs, at this time, 
that often the very first intimation which 
ships have that they are near the islands 
is given by the terrible roaring which the 
seals keep up. Remember that these 
seals have been hundreds and hundreds 
of miles away from the breeding-grounds. 
It seems to me a greater wonder for a 
beast, like a whale or seal, to find its way 
unerringly through the water, than for a 
bird to do the same journey through the 
air. 

I may just mention the fact that the 
he-seals come some days before the fe- 
males, and, after a considerable deal of 
worrying and scrimmaging, take posses- 
sion of their stations, and wait till their 
lady-loves turn up. It appears to me that 
not only was man made to mourn, but 
males of all kinds were made to wait. In 
the country in springtime you have proof 
of this wherever you look or whenever you 
listen. But take an example from the 
vegetable world. Down yonder, where 
my hazels grow, the male flowers, or cat- 
kins, have been out waiting for weeks, but 
now they are rewarded, for the wee rqsy 
lady flowers have come at last, and balmy 
western winds will complete the match, 
for the bees are not out yet. 


And, talking of bees, these must possess 
a considerable deal of the topographical 


instinct. Yet, in spite of the multiplicity 
of their eyes, wild bees, it seems to me, 
are often at fault in finding the entrance 
to their hive; I have observed this from 
my earliest boynood. Take those large 
tartan bees, for example, which burrow 
down in a bank, and have only one tiny 
hole to enter by. 

Well laden with their treasures, they 
come straight away home from the fields 
—from the clover, red and white, from 
the odorous thistles, or the scented blos- 
soms of limes or honeysuckle, merrily 
enough, and it is the last foot or two that 
appears to puzzle them. Perhaps the juice 
of some flowers has an intoxicating influ- 
ence on the bee; at all events, they not 
only lose their latch-keys, but at times 
cannot find the door itself. They alight 





where they think they left the doorway, 
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and, finding it not there, come fussing and 
fuming out again, and have another hum 
round and another try ; wrong once more! 
Then they retreat and circle about for 
some time. 

“ Let me think,” the bee appears to he 
saying to himself, “there was a seedling 
dock and the stump of a tansy, and — 
and—oh, yes, a spray of woody night- 
shade. ‘There it is, and here Iam!” and 
in he pops. 


As a rule, cattle are not looked upon as 
animals possessing a deal of intelligence, 
and yet any Australian bushman or squat- 
ter will tell you that their homing instincts 
are very great, and their habit of “ making 
back” to the stations where they have 
been born and bred a very difficult one to 
conquer. Moreover, cattle that have been 
taken by a roundabout route to new sta- 
tions, are capable of finding their way 
back to the former one in a direct line 
’cross country. Again comes the puzzling 
question, What directs or guides them? 

Dogs possess a like instinct. Proof of 
this — though proof is not needed — 
reaches me fresh and fresh about every 
month. But I will only give one exam- 
ple. Let Aberdeen, Inverarie, and Ban- 
chory be represented by the letters A BC, 
Euclid fashion, in a triangle. A collie 
pup about seven months old was brought 
from B to A and from A to C by train, two 
different lines of railway. The puppy ran 
away from C and found its way back in a 
few days to B across a wooded hilly coun- 
try with one river, the Don, and several 
smaller streams to get over. 

Another instance is even more remark- 
able. Twoor three years ago a veterinary 
student had a mongrel dog in London, 
which for several reasons he desired to 
lose. He left it in the streets on three 
different occasions, returning himself by 
the Underground Railway, but the dog 
was always back soon after him. 

In a case of this kind neither sight nor 
scent can possibly be of any practical 
assistance to the lost dog. But it is evi- 
dent that the topographical instinct is not 
highly developed in all dogs, or they 
would never get lost at all. 

The sight of dogs, even by night, is 
remarkably powerful. A dog will see his 
master in the dark when it is impossible 
for human eyes to see the dog. Collies 
have a way of frequently touching the 
person they may be walking with in the 
dark as if to reassure him. If ona dark 
night I say to my favorite collie, “* Where 
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are you, Eilly?” she comes quietly up 
and dabs me with her nose. 

One example of the power of sight, and 
I have not far to go forit. I am writing 
these lines in my garden wigwam. Itisa 
very dark night, and when | leave I have 
to make my way up through the orchard 
and kitchen garden by devious paths. 
Well, my old Newfoundland sleeps at my 
feet, I have only to catch hold of his heind 
ing-strap and he will guide me safely to 
the back kitchen door. I shall have my 
eyes shut all the time because there is 
not the slightest use in having them open. 

But the power of scent in a dog seems 
often to survive sight. For instance, a 
neighbor of mine has a retriever which is 
almost totally blind. He shoots over him, 
nevertheless, and his scent leads him di- 
rectly to the spot where bird or hare is 
lying. 

Cats are even more wonderfully gifted 
with homing instinct than dogs. This is 
almost too well known to necessitate the 
quoting of an example. But as the fol- 
lowing is a proof of one or two other cat 
characteristics which may prove interest- 
ing to some, I give it zz extenso. It is 
from a book of mine entitled “ Friends in 
Fur.” 

“ Near this river (Spey), on one side, is 
the farm of Dandilieth ; and on the other, 
but four miles distant, stands the dwelling- 
house of Knockan. Once upon a time, 
then, the tenants of Dandilieth were re- 
moving to Knockan; and after the house- 
hold furniture was packed on the carts, a 
search was made for the household cat. 
She was found in a corner of the empty 
house, on some straw, faithfully nursing 
her family of three blird kittens. A bed 
was made for her in the lap of one of the 
children; and in due time all arrived safe 
at Knockan, and pussy and her family 
were duly installed in the new house. 
But pussy was not happy. She longed 
for her old home at Dandilieth; and to 
think, with her, was to act; and this she 
did to some purpose, for on the farmer 
returning next day to his old place for the 
purpose of conveying home the farm im- 
plements, he was astonished to find the 
cat in her old corner, and the three kittens 
safe beside her. Now, as the nearest 
bridge is twenty miles distant, it is quite 
evident that pussy must have swum the 
Spey five times in a single night (three 
times with a kitten in her mouth), to say 
nothing of the long journeys backwards 
and forwards between the two farms.” 

When mentioning dogs, I forgot to say 
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that their topographical instinct is well 
exhibited at times in snowstorms and 
mists or fogs in the Highland hllls. The 
life of many a shepherd has been saved 
by his collie in the following way. The 
shephed finds himself lost in snow or fog, 
and he turns to his dog and orders him to 
“be off home.” He must speak in a 
peremptory tone, almost half angrily, per- 
haps, else the faithful animal will not 
leave him. He does leave him at last, 
however, with hanging head and tail — 
the shepherd notes the direction and fol- 
lows. The command may have to be re- 
peated several times, but ten to one the 
shepherd, still following his dog, soon 
finds himself in ground he knows. 

It was, I believe, a deerhound and rough- 
haired terrier that the late Rev. Mr. Mac- 
konochie had as companions. I do not 
know that it might not have been possible 
to have adopted the same plan with them 
that a shepherd does with his collie, but 
the poor clergyman is dead, and why 
speculate on what might have been? The 
story of the fidelity of the two dogs will, 
however, find a place in history side by 
side with that of Greyfriars Bobby, who 
watched for fourteen years on his master’s 
grave, and finally died there. 


I began this short paper by instancing 
the topographical instinct of the whale, 
the largest animal in creation ; let me end 
it by an example of the same strange 
faculty in one of the very least. In very 
hard, frosty weather, then, the common 
garden worm finds it convenient policy to 
get as far from the surface as possible, 
and into as comfortable quarters as he 
can find. They also get together in knots. 
My gardener the other day, in my pres- 
ence, dug up a bunch of entwined worms, 
as big as my fist from deep down in the 
bottom of an old pit of black manure. 
Now, the question that “ blakes ” me, as 
the captain said, is how did they all get to 
the same place ? 

GORDON STABLES, C.M.; M.D.; R.N. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE POLRUAN FERRY-BOAT. 


POLRUAN is a quaint small fishing vil- 
lage, straggling up the side of a hill so 
steep that it is marvellous none of the 
houses slip off its slope into the cool green 
waters of the harbor. Polruan is small; it 
is moreover dirty, and pervaded with 
odors which may be as health-inspiring as 
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the inhabitants maintain, but which for all 
that are disagreeable toa stranger. Fur- 
ther, the houses are so inextricably entan- 
gled one with another that it is hardly 
possible to take three steps from the door 
of any one without finding yourself in your 
neighbor’s kitchen; and the small space 
on which the village stands is beset with 
such a labyrinth of courtyards, alleys, and 
passages ending in dead walls, that stran- 
gers rarely venture to traverse it without 
a guide. That such precautions against 
going astray are necessary does not seem 
to the inhabitants of Polruan to be a re- 
proach. They do not invite strangers to 
their village ; they regard them with sus- 
picion, and think it is a pious duty to dis- 
courage their visits. In truth, why should 
strangers visit Polruan? It has no archi- 
tectural beauty ; it is not even clean; the 
harbor on which it stands is better seen 
from the larger older town on the oppo- 
site shore. The inducements to set foot 
on Polruan pier are therefore slight; and 
it follows that whoever does so, not having 
immediate and urgent business in the 
place, must be impelled by some disrepu- 
table motive. He must, for instance, be a 
tax-collector or an exciseman, or at least 
in the interest or pay of one or other of 
those persons ; and it thus becomes the 
plain duty of every inhabitant to baffle 
him. Polruan desires nothing from the 
outside world. It supports its own Dis- 
senting chapel, of which the minister 
dwells in a whitewashed cottage at the 
head of the town; it has its own shop, 
wherein everything can be bought which 
it is good to buy, and even some things 
which it is not; it has its inn down by the 
quay ; and it sends its fish across the har- 
bor to the town, maintaining for that pur- 
pose a ferryboat at its own proper charges. 
A more self-centred community does not 
exist in the west country, nor one of which, 
for its individuality and determined oppo- 
sition to improvement, that west country 
has more reason to be proud. 

In October, if the weather has not 
broken, life is very pleasant at Polruan. 
The air is still soft and warm, though there 
is an inspiriting freshness in it which 
makes the blood dance and tingle, and 
turns that bodily exercise into a happiness 
which in the sultry summer-time was a 
fatigue too great to be endured. The sea 
is ruffled by light fresh breezes, and clouds 
and sunshine chase each other across the 
surface of the water. But the October sun 
stood in a very different sky, when, on a 
certain windy afternoon some twenty years 





ago, Thomas Arthur, minister for a whole 
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generation of the little whitewashed chapel 
above the town, stood in his garden gaz- 
ing at the storm-tossed harbor with an air 
of disappointment on his face. The air 
was full of sound, and the great gusts 
which tore down the valley were lashing 
up the waters of the harbor into foam. 
The sky bore that sullen look which is the 
sure precursor of storm, and the most in- 
experienced landsman could have foretold 
that rough weather was at hand. 

“The day is too bad; I must give it 
up,” he said, and turned regretfully back 
upon the gravelled path which led to his 
own front door. He could not at once pre- 
vail on himself, however, to abandon the 
expedition he had planned, and on reach- 
ing his threshold, turned again to the gate- 
way, where he stood looking out, a tall, 
bent, weak-chested man, very little fit to 
make his way through such a storm as was 
then brewing. He had not stood at his 
gate more than five minutes, when a quick 
step came round the corner by the wall of 
the coastguard station, and a laughing 
voice exclaimed: “ Do look at him! Isn’t 
he miserable!— Why, Uncle Tom, has 
the wind blown away your ‘copy,’as you 
call it? Or has the soot come down the 
chimney and driven you out of your study ? 
What has happened, or what hasn't hap- 
pened? Something important, surely, if 
it requires such a woe-begone face.” 

It would have been a very gruff old 
curmudgeon who could have answered this 
string of questions testily, they were put 
with such a winning smile, and the lips 
which asked them were so full and red. 
Susan Arthur was not accustomed to meet 
with peevishness from the men whom she 
blessed with her society; and if at other 
times the charm of her manner was wont 
to soften the most leathery hearts, who 
could have resisted her on this stormy 
afternoon, when her dark hair was blown 
from under the hood about her face, and 
the exertion of walking against the wind 
had caused the blood to mantle richly in 
her cheeks? She opened the white gate 
whilst she was still speaking, and closing 
it again behind her, she slipped her arm 
beneath her uncle’s and walked beside 
him. 

“ What is it, Uncle Tom?” she asked 
mee seriously. “Aunt Elizabeth is not 
ill: 

“‘ Not more so than usual, my dear,” Mr. 
Arthur answered. “She sits beside the 
fire year in year out; and whether the) 
sun blazes or the frost lies on the roof, she 
pokes the fire just the same and complains | 
of cold.” 
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Susan laughed. “ Well, if it isn’t Aunt 
Elizabeth, what is it? You’re all right, I 
suppose, or you wouldn’t be out in this 
weather. You want to go somewhere, and 
you can’t. Tell me all about it.” 

She certainly was a very charming girl ; 
and the old minister cheered up percepti- 
bly under the inspiriting influence of her 
downright manner. 

“ Well, the fact is,” he began confiden- 
tially, —“*you won’t understand me, I 
know — but there is a man called Tertul- 
lian ” He stopped and looked at 
Susan, as if he did not know how to com- 
plete his sentence. 

“Not in Polruan, Uncle Tom,” she an- 
swered decidedly; “nor in Trewint, nor 
in Polgedre, nor anywhere at all in these 
parts. Of that I am sure.” 

“No, no! You are too hasty, child. I 
didn’t say in these parts; he lived in 
Rome.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Susan. 
“ Then there is no help for it, because you 
can’t go there.” 

“IT knew you wouldn’t understand me,” 
said Mr. Arthur feebly ; “and I don’t know 
how to make you. It’s a book, child—a 
book that I want sorely ; and I could have 
got itif I had been able to get across to 
the town. But it is going to rain, and the 
day is much too stormy for me.” 

“Of course it is,” his niece replied 
promptly. ‘Could you buy it at the post- 
office, and how much would it cost? Two 
shillings ? ” 

Mr. Arthur stared at his niece aghast. 
The idea of a copy of Tertullian lying for 
sale on the counter at the post-office among 
the collections of picture gift-books for 
Sunday schools, and the gaudy railway 
novels which stood in place of literature 
in the town, was almost more than his pre- 
occupied mind could grasp. 

Susan burst into laughter on catching 
sight of his expression. ‘“ Never mind, 
Uncle Tom; I see I amall wrong. We 
haven’t any intellects in Polruan, you 
know, and we don’t understand these 
things. But I am going across the harbor 
now ina few minutes ; and if you just tell 
me where to get the book and write down 
the name for me, you shall surely have it 
to-night.” 

“My dear child, you are the kindest 
girl!” Mr. Arthur broke out. “If you 
only knew how you have relieved my 
mind! I could get it myself to-morrow, 
very likely ; but to-morrow wouldn’t do as 
well for me. I want to refer to it now, 
while the ideas are in my head.” 

“Of course you do. I understand that 
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very well. You shall have it, uncle — 
never fear.” 

‘¢ But the weather, Susan!” Mr, Arthur 
interjected, seized with a fresh despair. 
“ A storm is creeping up. It is very 
rough already; I can’t let you goin this 
weather.” 

*“ Pooh, pooh! It isn’t so bad as all 
that. I don’t think much of a little wind. 
And see, the sun is coming out.” 

Indeed, at that moment there was a 
slight break in the clouds, and a few sickly 
rays struggled forth, casting a dull reflec- 
tion on the broken water. 

“It does seem to be improving,” said 
her uncle. “ Perhaps the wind may drop.” 

“It is dropping already; the storm is 
over,” said Susan cheerfully. ‘“‘How 1 
love a windy day! How glorious it is to 
feel all the used-up air that we have 
breathed for weeks driven far away out 
to sea, and great streams of fresh clean 
wind rushing in from heaven knows 
where! It takes a day like this, Uncle 
Tom, to make one feel alive.” 

“Tam glad you like it,” Mr. Arthur 
said fretfully. “A very few such days 
would make me feel dead. But come into 
the house, child; I will write you down 
the name of the book.” He led the way 
into the small front parlor of his house, 


” 


where a fragile old lady with gray hair sat 
rocking herself to and fro before the fire. 
She held her knitting in her hand, but was 
not working, and appeared, in fact, to be 
more asleep than awake. 

“How are you to-day, Aunt Eliza- 


beth?” said Susan. “I am going over to 
the town on an errand for my uncle; can 
I get anything for you?” 

* Take care of yourself, Susan,” the old 
lady answered drowsily. “ You had much 
better not go. It is very rough. Hearken 
to the wind!” She held up her hand; but 
the wind had lulled, and there seemed for 
the moment to be a dead calm out of 
doors. 

“ There isn’t any wind, my dear,” Mr. 
Arthur interposed hastily. ‘Susan will 
be back long before the storm comes 
down, if you don’t keep her now. Here, 
Susan; I have written two lines to Dr. 
Fisher about the book; he will under- 
stand what I want.” 

“IT shouldn’t go if I were you, Susan,” 
Mrs. Arthur murmured, as if she were 
talking in her sleep. ‘7 know all about 
the weather. It began just like this when 
the revenue cutter was wrecked ten years 
ago.” 

“I’m not afraid. Good-bye, aunt;” and 
to Mr. Arthur’s intense relief, Susan 
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slipped out of the room and, with a parting 
wave of her hand, ran down the hill to- 
wards the ferry. 

Her uncle went out again into the gar- 
den—he wanted to satisfy himself that 
the girl had really started. From the hill 
on which his house stood there was an 
uninterrupted view of the harbor, though 
the quay from which the ferry-boat set 
out was hidden by the houses on the lower 
part of the hill. Allowing ten minutes for 
her to reach the quay, that would be five 
turns along the garden walk. The boat 
was not on the water or at the further 
side, so there should be no delay. 

The five turns had extended to fifty, 
however, and Mr. Arthur’s patience was 
spent before he saw the heavy ferry-boat 
emerge from beneath the houses. He had 
many times before watched the passage of 
the boat; it was, in fact, a customary 
amusement with him to look out for it and 
to try to recognize at a great distance the 
persons who were sitting in it; but never 
did he remember to have seen it so lightly 
laden. There was no other passenger but 
his niece, and yet the boat made way very 
slowly. The sea was evidently rougher 
than he had thought; more than once a 
wave brcke into the boat, which pitched 
and rolled in a way that must have made 
the labor of rowing very heavy. The 
muscles of the ferryman’s back and shoul- 
ders were of iron, however; and at last 
Mr. Arthur had the satisfaction of seeing 
the boat draw near the quay on the oppo- 
site shore. It was already growing dusk ; 
and he went indoors to await the return 
of his niece with what patience he could 
muster. 

Meantime, Susan made her way up the 
steep streets towards the rectory. She 
walked as quickly as she could, for the 
passage had proved so much rougher than 
she expected, that she was anxious not to 
be overtaken by nightfall before she could 
cross back again to Polruan. Moreover, 
the abatement of the wind proved to be 
deceitful, for it was already blowing as 
hard as ever, and the momentary gleam of 
sunlight was now quite obscured. The 
door of the rectory was opened by an old 
woman ina scrupulously neat black silk 
dress, who welcomed her visitor joyfully. 

“Tis Susan Arthur, I declare! Well, 
child, I’m pleased to see you. But what 
did you mean by coming over when the 
wind is so high? Come in out of the 
weather. I was just going to tea, and the 
splitters are but now made.” 

Dr. Fisher’s housekeeper —by him 
called Tabitha, and by the rest of the 
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world Mrs. Pascoe — was a cousin of.the 
Arthurs by the mother’s side; and Susan 
was a constant visitor of hers. The old 
lady led her guest into the comfortable 
little parlor at the back of the house, which 
was devoted to her sole use, and drew her 
over to the hearth, on which a bright fire 
was blazing. 

“ Why, what’s this ?” she said suddenly, 
holding up her hand to the light. “ Child, 
you’re wringing wet. Have you been in 
the water?” 

“The seat was very rough, and the 
waves broke over the boat, Mrs. Pascoe. 
’Tis of no consequence.” 

“‘ Perhaps it isn’t to you, my dear, but it 
is to your friends, whether you catch cold 
and die, or not. What your mother was 
thinking of, to let you cross in this weath- 
er, I can’t imagine. But now you are 
here, you shan’t stay wet.” 

* Dear Mrs. Pascoe,” Susan entreated, 
“don’t ask me to change my dress. It 
will take so long to dry, and I really want 
to get back.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! You’re not go- 
ing back till you have had your tea; and 
the dress will dry very well by that time.” 

Mrs. Pascoe was used to carrying her 
point; and in a very few minutes Susan 
was arrayed in a warm dress many sizes 
too large, while her own was emitting 
clouds of steam before the kitchen fire. 

“And what has brought you here, 
child?” asked the housekeeper, when 
these arrangements had been completed. 
“ Not but what I’m very glad to see you ; 
and I wish you would come oftener; for 
’tis a lonely life we lead here, and that’s 
the truth of it. Though I’m not dull, be- 
cause I always said that when a woman’s 
got her Bible and her knitting she’s got 
as much as is good for her; and if there 
isn’t some poor person that wants warm 
knitted things there’s always one’s soul 
calling out for food. But there’s a day 
now and then when I think I’d like well 
enough to have some one but the girl to 
talk to; for that’s all I have, now Dr. 
Fisher spends his days so much at the 
Hall and only comes home for his bed. 
He’s there to-day, and has been every day 
this week.” 

“Ts he not at home? 
fortunate ! 
for him.” 

“Give it me now, then,” said the good- 
natured old woman. “I'll send it up by 
one of the boys. You'll not like to wait | 
till the doctor comes in.” | 

She went out on her errand; and Su-| 
san, as she waited for her return, listened | 


Oh dear, how un- 
I’ve got a note from my uncle 
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uneasily to the roaring of the wind, which 
had certainly risen in the last half-hour. 

“*Tis a bad night,” said Mrs. Pascoe 
as she re-entered the room. “Pray God 
there may be no poor sailors wanting his 
help before day. Susan, you'll not go 
back to-night.” 

“I must, indeed, thank you.. They 
don’t know at the farm that I have come; 
and besides, I promised my uncle he 
should have the book he wanted. ’Tis one 
he is asking Dr. Fisher to lend him.” 

“ And why can’t he wait till to-morrow ? 
Is a book worth risking lives about ?” 

“‘ There’s never been an accident on the 
ferry; it’s as safe as the highroad. An- 
thony Williams has crossed too often to 
be afraid of any weather ; and I’ve known 
much worse nights than this.” 

Mrs. Pascoe shook her head. “ Well, 
George can’t be back for half an hour 
yet,” she said, “so we haven’t any need to 
hurry. And howis Cousin Jane?” 

Susan unfolded her budget of home 
news; and the two women chatted com- 
fortably for a long time, while outside 
the dusk deepened into night, and the 
sullen roaring of the wind served only to 
increase the comfort of the fireside by 
which they sat. The delay was not wholly 
pleasant to Susan, however ; she was anx- 
ious to complete her errand and be gone. 
At last the door opened and a comely 
servant-girl brought in a note, which Mrs. 
Pascoe opened at once. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. “I’m to give 
you the book. It’s on the third shelf in 
the library, the doctor says.” 

She took the lamp from the table and 
led the way into Dr. Fisher’s study. The 
shelves were long and deep; the titles, in 
faded gilding on the backs of the books, 
were hard to read in the dim light; and 
the Latin words in most of them puzzled 
both Susan and the housekeeper sorely. 
The right volume was found at last, and 
wrapped carefully in many folds of brown 
paper to protect it from damage on the 
journey. Susan resumed her own dress 
and made ready to depart. 

“I don’t like your going at all,” the 
housekeeper said. “Susan, you shan’t 
cross the ferry to-night. Listen to the 
wind! As like as not, Anthony Williams 
won’t go.” 

“He'll go for me,” the girl answered ; 
“and I must get back, thank you. Oh, I 
don’t think much of this. It isn’t half so 
bad as I thought. Good night, Mrs. Pas- 
coe; and thank you for your trouble.” 

Susan was right in saying she did not 
mind the weather. From her childhood it 
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had been her delight to go out with any 
boatman who would take her; and she 
feared a rough sea as little as any fisher- 
man in her native village. Still, as she 
went down through the precipitous streets, 
a half-wish crept into her heart that she 
had accepted her old friend’s offer and 
remained at the rectory. The night was 
certainly much wilder-than the day had 
been. The wind met her at every corner 
like a solid wall, moving forwards almost 
irresistibly, so that more than once she 
staggered back into a doorway and had 
almost fallen. The air was filled with 
noise ; there was a steady roar overhead, 
and with it was mingled at intervals a loud 
sound of rending, which put Susan in 
mind of one of her childish fancies, pic- 
turing the storm-wind as an old man of 
gigantic size, higher than the mountains, 
who strode by striking in fury hither and 
thither with his club. 

It was desolate enough, she felt, to be 
out in such a storm, with the wide harbor 
between herself and home. The streets 
of the town were empty, save where be- 
neath the projecting upper story of the 
inn a group of sailors stood silently to- 
gether; and the moon, breaking suddenly 
through the wild black clouds, threw a 
flood of cold light upon the scene, increas- 


ing thereby, as Susan thought, its loneli- 


ness tenfold. It was not so much that 
the town by night was not familiar to her, 
or that she was unused to go about alone ; 
but the sense that there was some resist- 
less power in the air, against which hu- 
manity might set forth all its strength in 
vain, awed her. She shuddered, hardly 
knowing why, at each fresh blast of the 
storm ; and this was not from fear, for she 
dreaded nothing palpable, but from a vague 
sense of insignificance, of absolute impo- 
tence, in the face of such a tempest. She 
hurried forward, clasping the book with 
which she was charged tightly to her 
breast, until she reached the quay whence 
the ferryboat started, and came in sight 
of the storm-tossed harbor, and the lights 
of Polruan on the hill beyond. 

Those lights were a comfort to her; 
they were like friendly messages sent to 
her from her home. She could clearly 
detect the gleam proceeding from her 
uncle’s house, doubtless from the room 
in which he was sitting even at that mo- 
ment anxiously expecing her return, impa- 
tiently wondering what could keep her, 
fretting at the hindrance imposed on his 
work by the delay in obtaining the book 
without which he could not proceed. 

“ Dear uncle, I will not fail you,” Susan 
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said aloud, as if she thought her words 
could travel over all the intervening dis- 
tance. 

A woman from Polruan, whom Susan 
knew well by sight, was standing on the 
quay, watching for the boat, and turned 
towards her on hearing her speak. 

“Do ’ee see un, Miss Arthur?” she 
asked. “I can’t make un out. He 
wouldn’t be coward enough to go home to 
bed without coming back, surely.” 

“TI see the boat,” Susan answered. 
“He has to fetch a long way up past the 
church. The tide must be very strong. 
It’s ebbing, isn’t it?” 

“Turned at six o’clock, and it’s run- 
ning cruel strong. *Tis a bad night, sure 
enough.” 

In afew minutes the boat grated against 
the landing-slip, and Anthony Williams 
leaped out to make the moorings secure. 

“If you be going back to Polruan,” he 
said sulkily, “ you'll get so wet as if you 
were swimming. There’s nota dry thread 
on me, so I tell ’ee.” Then, as he recog- 
nized to whom he was speaking, he added 
in a changed tone: “ Why, it’s never you, 
Miss Susan! Your uncle’s in a pretty 
twitter about you. He’s been down to 
the pier three times — so John Trebilcock 
says —to know if you’re not back. But 
John told him at last you’d stay all night, 
as like as not.” 

“Well, you see, John was wrong, for I 
am here, and I mean to go across. So, 
please start as soon as you can, for it’s 
late enough already.” 

“Tis all very well to talk,” the man 
rumbled. “If you’d had to pull up as 
ar as the horse-ferry and down again with 
the ebb running like a chain all the while, 

you’d not be in such a ene ll 

“Go on and get your dram, Anthon 
Williams,” the other woman interposed. 
“You're poor souls, all you men, with no 
pluck in you till you’re heartened up. 
Go along with you now, and get it over 
quickly,’ 

If this taunt was intended to withhold 
the boatman from the inn and to induce 
him to start at once, it failed of its effect, 
for Anthony slouched off in the direction 
of the Lugger without attempting a reply ; 
and it was twenty minutes before he re- 
turned and cast off the moorings of the 
boat. 

With a few powerful strokes of the 
oars, Anthony got the boat headed well 
up the harbor, and then bade his son, a 
lad who had been waiting in the town for 
his father’s arrival, to put the sail up. 
This was no sooner done than the wind 
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struck the stretched canvas with the force 
of a battering-ram, causing the boat to 
keel over till the gunwale was but a hair- 
breadth above the water. At the same 
moment showers of spray were torn from 
the crests of the waves and flung over the 
boat, drenching the passengers from head 
to foot. Susan seized a dipper and began 
to bale; but there was no danger, and the 
boy laughed exultantly from the new pleas- 
ure of driving through the rough sea so 
surprisingly fast. The church lay behind 
them already; almost before they saw it 
they were off the timber-yard, and in an- 
other moment that also lay behind them 
and the new quay slipped quickly by. 
The boy sat holding the sheet in his hand; 
he dared not fasten it, for if’ at the very 
moment when that sharp hissing, like the 
pattering of rain, ran along the water, he 
had not let out sail, the squalls would have 
capsized the boat most infallibly. 

“ You boy,” Anthony shouted, after one 
of these sudden gusts, “take care that 
sheet doesn’t get jammed, or as sure as 
God's in heaven, we shall be drinking salt 
water in five minutes.” 

They were within sight of the point at 
which Anthony intended to tack, when 
suddenly the sail fell flapping against the 
mast and the boat quivered and seemed 
suddenly to lose way. Instantly, almost 
before they realized the wind had sud- 
denly chopped round, the boat was rolling 
in the trough of the sea, and the waves 
breaking over her threatened momentarily 
to sink them. Anthony cursed loudly; 
and while he tugged and strained at the 
oars in order to get the boat’s head round, 
he shouted to his son to lower the sail, 
and to his passengers to bale for their 
lives. The boy was perfectly cool, and 
managed to drop the sail incredibly 
quickly; and Anthony having succeeded 
in getting the boat round, their imminent 
danger was past, almost before Susan un- 
derstood that she had been nearer to death 
than she would ever be again until that 
day when the last barrier of all is broken 
and the step taken which can never be 
retraced, 

She had quite sufficient experience in 
the management of a boat to understand, 
however, that the chances of their reach- 
ing Polruan or being driven out to sea 
were something less than even. Young 
Williams had seized the other pair of oars, 
and.was strong and muscular for his age, 
while his father was a man of immense 
power; but their united efforts served 
only to keep the boat’s head straight. 
They seemed to make no progress. After 
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a quarter of an hour of strenuous exertion, 
Susan, marking their course by the lights 
of the ships anchored in the harbor, no- 
ticed that they had perceptibly lost ground. 
Anthony also had evidently observed this ; 
for he began to glance uneasily over his 
shoulder, and to tug more heavily at the 
oars, throwing back his immense chest 
with a vigor that showed he felt the need 
for every power he possessed. 

Still the boat slipped slowly down the 
harbor; and it was manifest to every one 
on board that the position was growing 
serious. Young Williams leaned back and 
said something to his father, at which the 
latter nodded; and as they passed near a 
schooner which was riding at anchor, both 
father and son pulled vigorously with their 
right oars so as to pass as close to the 
vessel as possible, and shouted at the 
same moment: “Ahoy! Heave a rope’s- 
end this way.” 

Two men ran to the bulwarks of the 
schooner on hearing the shout; and one 
of them, comprehending the situation at a 
glance, seized a coil of rope and sent it 
whirling through the air in the direction 
of the boat. It was too late, however; 
the rope fell short; and as they slipped 
away from the friendly faces of the sail- 
ors, still moving with that deadly motion 
towards the open sea, where, sooner or 
later, unless some help reached them, they 
must inevitably founder, a kind of despair 
took possession of them all. 

A strange thrill trembled through Su- 
san’s heart when, looking up towards Pol- 
ruan, her eye caught the light in her uncle’s 
window, beaming across the angry sea as 
quietly as if all things were at peace; and 
with a quick mental flash she saw him 
sitting in his comfortable study, a wood 
fire blazing on the hearth, and Aunt Eliz- 
abeth slumbering in her easy-chair. Her 
mouth quivered and her eyes grew wet; 
for the first time her courage almost failed 
her. She put her weakness resolutely 
aside, however, and began to reckon up 
the chances for their lives. It needed no 
long head to do that. There was but one 
more vessel in the harbor, and unless 
some help came from it, they might as 
well lie down in the bottom of the boat at 
once and let the first wave swamp them. 

At this moment she noticed young Wil- 
liams was taking off his oilskins and his 
sea boots. Was it all over, then? she 
wondered ; and was he about to try swim- 
ming, as a last chance for his life? She 
glanced round to see if her fellow-passen- 

er had noticed this significant action; 

ut the woman was apparently stupefied 
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with fear, her head bowed between her 
hands, and saw nothing of what was going 
on. Suddenly, Anthony and his son stood 
up together while the boat was yet at 
some distance from the ship, and shouted 
with their full force. 

There was an immediate answering hail ; 
and as they passed within range, a rope 
was flung to them. It also fell short; but 
the lad, without the slightest hesitation, 
hurled himself into the sea with his whole 
length in the direction where it fell, and 
grasping it like grim death, was hauled 
on board by his father more than half 
drowned. 

There was a cheer from the sailors who 
witnessed this plucky exploit; and in a 
few minutes both passengers and crew of 
the unfortunate ferryboat were safe on 
board the gunboat Palinurus of her Maj- 
esty’s navy. The lieutenant in command 
received the women with the greatest 
courtesy, and pressed his cabin on them 
for the night, offering at the same time, if 
they preferred it, to send a boat’s crew 
ashore with them. Susan resolutely de- 


clined to stay; and in half an hour she 
found herself once more with the firm, 
rough stones of Polruan quay beneath her 
feet, and a sensation of thankfulness and 
joy in her heart which nothing in her life 


had ever before aroused. She hurried up 
the hill towards her uncle’s house, still 
clasping tight the precious copy of Ter- 
tullian, wet, exhausted by excitement as 
much as by fatigue, feeling as if she had 
but just awaked from a terrible dream, 
and was not yet in touch with reality again. 
When she reached the white gate, she 
paused to wonder whether she was really 
the same Susan Arthur who had stood 
there taiking with her uncle so gaily only 
five hours before. Then she glanced down 
at the harbor, and saw in the moonlight 
that the storm was fiercer than ever; and 
trembled as she remembered how frail the 
hope was which an hour ago stood between 
her and death; and how, but for the pluck 
and coolness of young Williams, those 
waves would even then have been dashing 
her to pieces against the rocks. 

Her uncle’s windows were quite dark. 
She knocked, but there was no reply. He 
had grown tired of waiting for his Tertul- 
lian; and as he had evidently gone to bed, 
Susan laid the book within the porch, 
where it would be protected from the rain, 
and went home, wondering—as many 
wiser people than she have vainly won- 
dered — whether itis really after all worth 
while to go out of one’s way to do a kind 
action. 

LIVING AGE. 
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From The Spectator. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

In the great poet whom we have just 
lost, England is robbed of the spring of 
the most consoling influences ever closely 
blended with profound scepticism. Mat- 
thew Arnold was a singer on whose verses 
sceptics and believers alike loved to brood, 
— the sceptics, because his verse showed 
that a powerful mind which shared their 
doubts could still evince all the buoyancy, 
or (as Matthew Arnold himself preferred 
to call it in speaking of Hebrew prophecy, 
which was to him but poetry of the higher 
kind)all the exhz/aration usually attributed 
to faith; the believers, because his verse 
did such ample justice to the depth and 
magnitude of the void which had been left 
in his heart by the creed which he had put 
aside, and because it embodied so power- 
fully that long swell of religious feeling 
which the deeper Christian convictions 
leave behind them even when they have 
disappeared. We call him a great poet 
because he treated the greatest themes 
with true passion, though the passion was 
evinced in the shape of yearning for that 
divine strength on which the world had 
leaned without (as he thought) any ade- 
quate justification for so leaning, not in 
the shape of any exultant love for it. No 
one surely in this world who ascribed 
spiritual feeling to no higher source than 
the deep natural wellsprings of the uni- 
versal life, ever had so fine a sympath 
with that feeling. ‘To make a great wor 
pass into the popular mind,” he wrote in 
his Bible-reading of Isaiah, “is not easy ; 
but the series of chapters at the end of 
the Book of Isaiah, the chapters contain- 
ing the great prophecy of Israel’s resto- 
ration, have, as has Hebrew prophecy 
in general, but to a still higher degree 
than a else in Hebrew prophecy, 
one quality which facilitates this passage 
for them—their boundless exhilaration.. 
Much good poetry is profoundly melan- 
choly : now the life of the people is such 
that in literature they require joy. Ifever 
that ‘good time coming’ for which they 
long, was presented with energy and mag- 
nificence, it is in these chapters; it is 
impossible to read them without catchin 
its glow.” Matthew Arnold himself ha 
caught this glow, though it was the glow 
of sunset and not the glow of sunrise. All 
his best poetry is steeped in its light, and 
animated by its exalted emotion. Even 
the exquisite lyrics which were almost his 
latest productions, the poems on “ Geist’s 
Grave” and * Poor Matthias,” while they 
pour forth the almost despairing passion 
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of tenderness with which he gazed across 
the chasm between the lower animals and 
man, suggest a sympathy between the 
creative life and some of even the less 
exalted of its works that lifts us on to the 
higher plane of spiritual insight. This is 
what Matthew Arnold had to say of a 
favorite dog that had lived only four 
years :— 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man? 


That liquid melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense ot tears in mortal things ; 


That steadfast, mournful strain, consoled 
By spirits gloriously gay, 
had canes of heroic mould — 
What, was four years their whole short day? 


Yes, only four, and not the course 
Of all the centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 
Of Nature, with her countless sum 


Of figures, with her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 
Can ever quite repeat the past, 
Or just thy little self restore. 


Stern law of every mortal lot 

Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 

Of second life, I know not where. 


But thou, when struck thine hour to go 
On us, who stood despondent by, 

A meek last glance of love didst throw, 
And humbly lay thee down to die. 


Who can read these pathetic lines without 
feeling that, whatever Matthew Arnold’s 
explicit doctrine might be as to “the 
stream of tendency, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,” implicitly he 
attributed to the creative spirit the inspi- 
ration of that “ Virgilian cry, the sense of 
tears in mortal things,” and that delight 
in the humility with which such a little 
creature as Geist laid himself down to die, 
which he describes as reading its “ homily 
toman”? There is an exaltation in the 
whole poem, —as well as in the equally 
beautiful poem on “Poor Matthias,” — 
which shows Matthew Arnold’s instinctive 
feeling that, even in treading the lower 
levels of the universe, he is dealing as 
much with anticipations of higher things, 
as he is when he paints the passionate 
melancholy of the hermit of the Genevese 
Alps, or the yearning of sceptical Western 
thought for the ascetic faith of the Car- 
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thusian monks in their mountain solitudes. 
The exhilaration of faith, such exhilaration 
as Isaiah’s, is not, indeed, for Matthew 
Arnold. He cannot get further than the 
exhilaration of a passionate sympathy with 
the attitude of mind which faith could 
produce. But that he always feels, and 
feels so deeply, that he engenders some- 
thing akin to faith in those who have no 
faith. When he contrasts the East bow- 
ing low in “ patient, deep disdain ” before 
the heavy tramp of the Roman legions, or 
the vehement hurry of English energy 
with the passionless calm of the Indian 
sage, who — 

Hoar-headed, wrinkled, clad in white, 

Without compassion, without speech 

By day and night, 

Pondering God’s mysteries untold, 
lives “tranquil as the glacier snows;” 
when he contrasts the feverish force and 
passion of Byron with Goethe’s intellec- 
tual calm and Wordsworth’s healing spir- 
itual touch; when he contrasts the aimless 
tumult and frenzy of the French Rev- 
olution with the new life inspired by a 
spiritual creed; when he contrasts the 
mocking and bitter irony of Heine with 
the spirit of peace which he himself de- 
sires to breathe, and which he attributes 
to the “spirit who fillest us all,”—he 
throws every mind that he dominates into 
an attitude of exaltation and serenity 
which, though very far from faith, is at 
least equally far from compliant acquies- 
cence in a low-born destiny. And even if 
his exhilaration be born so much of an 
air-born dream that he cannot possibly 
communicate it adequately to the majority 
of those who heartily accept his distinctive 
teaching, yet it is at least of a kind to 
impress and bewilder them with its deep 
sense of infinite yearning and mysterious 
exaltation. As he himself says :— 


Well may we mourn when the head 

Of a sacred poet lies low 

In an age which can rear them no more: 
The complaining millions of men 

Darken in labor and pain, 

But he was a priest to us all 

Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes and were glad. 


It is not exactly “the wonder and bloom 
of the world” which Matthew Arnold in- 
terprets for us; but it zs that sense of illu- 
mination and exaltation with which the 
buoyancy of the human intellect and of 
the human spirit is always filling him. 
He will not hear of ascribing personality 
or any human quality to the “stream of 
tendency, not ourselves, which makes 
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for righteousness ;” and yet he is so pro- | sided way, always limiting himself to the 


foundly conscious of the force which 
drives the human spirit upwards into self- 
conquest and an exaltation that is only 
conceivable where the mind rises on the 
beat of some supporting wing, that one 
can hardly help saying of him what he 
said of every poet : — 


Weak is the tremor of pain 

That thrills in his mournfullest chord, 
To that which once ran through his soul ; 
Cold the elation of joy 

In his gladdest, airiest song, 

To that which of old in his youth 
Fill’d him and made him divine. 
Hardly his voice at its best 

Gives us a sense of the awe, 

The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom 
Of the unlit gulph of himself. 


There was always in Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry the profound conviction that the 
animating power driving him to poetic 
production was much greater than any 
force which even his finest poem em- 
bodies. 

Matthew Arnold has often been es- 
teemed greater as a critic than as a poet. 
To this we demur. His criticism is 
always fine, always marked by distinction, 
generally true, but alittle thin. Itis the 
criticism of a poet who discriminates in 
his subject what most interests him, and 
leaves the rest without remark. His crit- 
icism on Heine, for instance, touches the 
revolutionary side of Heine, and but little 
else. His criticism of Shelley touches 
the angelic strain and the intellectual in- 
consequence of Shelley’s poetry, and little 
else. Even his exquisite criticism of 
Homer, in the “Essays on Translating 
Homer,” touches the style and not the 
substance of Homer. His criticism of 
Wordsworth again, while it is most im- 
pressive and true so far as it goes, glides 
over the subject so as to evade many more 
of Wordsworth’s characteristic features 
than it manages to outline. Most of his 
poems are, to use his own expression, 
“criticisms of life;” but then they are 
criticisms which select just what interests 
his own fine imagination, not criticisms 
intended to cover the whole subject ; and 
when he writes professedly as a critic, 
he expands the same kind of single im- 
pressions with which he deals as a poet. 
Critical interpretation was certainly not 
at all his most successful field. He criti- 
cised St. Paul only with a special object. 
He did not criticise his friend Clough at 
all, though he wrote the most beautiful of 
modern elegies upon his death. He criti- 
cised political thought in the same one- 





suggestion of some one particular idea. 
In some sense he was too original a 
writer to be a great critic. His themes 
interested him more by what they sug- 
gested to him than by the wish they 
inspired to delineate adequately the sub- 
ject of his criticism. At the same time, 
he was always lucid and always showed 
an intellect in the highest degree detached 
in what he said, so that though he rarely 
wrote an! adequate criticism, he always 
wrote a highly instructive one. 

It is quite too early to assign Matthew 
Arnold his place in English literature ; 
but doubtless it will fall somewhere be- 
tween Gray and Wordsworth, showing 
affinities with each. He will certainly 
stand far higher than Gray, his workman- 
ship being as perfect and his mind far 
more affluent in poetical expression. He 
will fall below Wordsworth only because 
he wielded no power so massive and so 
full of inspiration, in spite of having a far 
clearer consciousness than Wordsworth 
had of his own aims and of the means by 
which he could attain them. For felicity 
of phrase, Matthew Arnold has few rivals. 
He showed this in his criticisms on life, 
in his handling of English Philistinism, in 
his happy criticism of Continental and 
English education, in his singularly skilful 
titles for essays, and in his humorous 
satires on the young “lions of the English 
press.” But he showed it far more per- 
fectly in the distinctive phrases of his 
exquisitely transparent water-color studies 
of nature and man. His “wet, bird- 
haunted English lawn ;” his “ unplumbed, 
salt, estranging sea;” his picture of the 
cottage gardens, with their “roses that 
down the alleys shine afar;” his descrip- 
tion of the Scholar-Gypsy on the Thames 
near Oxford, “trailing in the cool stream 
his fingers wet;” his account of M. de 
Senancour’s reflections, — 


A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 

A wounded human spirit turns 
Here on its bed of pain; 


his splendid image for Byron as bearing 
“from Europe to the A£tolian shore, the 
pageant of his bleeding heart ;” his delin- 
eation of Sophocles, whose even-balanced 
soul — 


) 


From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 

Business could not make dull nor passion 
wild, 

Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and his child; 
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with a hundred other delicately carved 
cameos, which gather up all the luminous- 
ness and all the lucidity of that clear in- 
tellect, will be remembered as long as 
English literature exists. His own asser- 


tion is eminently true of himself, — 


Not deep the poet sees, but wide. 


His theology or anti-theology is a mere 
series of superficial observations made on 
the nature of man. His social criticisms 
are rather ironic attacks ex parte, than 
clear judgments. But his poetical insight 
into the intellectual aspects of the uni- 
verse is the insight of a true naturalist, 
a naturalist who saw not only the external 
scene, but the interior panorama of man’s 
wishes and aspirations : — 


Enough, we live! and if a life 

With large results so little rife, 

Though bearable, seems hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth; 
Yet, Fausta, the mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream which falls incessantly, 
The strange scrawled rocks, the lonely sky — 
If I might lend their life a voice 

Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 

And even could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 

For movement, for an ampler sphere, 
Pierce Fate’s impenetrable ear; 

Not milder is the general lot 

Because our spirits have forgot, 

In action’s dizzying eddy whirled, 

The something that infects the world. 


Of Matthew Arnold himself, it may be 
said that he seemed to “ bear rather than 
rejoice.” But he bore with an inward 
spring behind the fortitude, that gave en- 
durance itself an air of exaltation. He 
never forgot “the something that infects 
the world,” but he met that something 
with an elasticity and even an elation 
which contained in it a presage of victory. 


From The London Times. 
DEATH OF MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


WE deeply regret to record that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold died suddenly on Sunday 
afternoon, April 15. On Thursday last 
he was in Leicestershire at the funeral of 
a brother-in-law; on Friday he was in 
London, conversing with many friends at 
the Athenzum, and showing no signs of 
failing health or of any lack of power. 
That afternoon he went down to Liverpool 
to meet his married daughter, who was 
expected to arrive on Saturday or Sunday 
in the Aurania from New York. All Sat- 
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urday he was as happy and bright as he 
always was when with his family, and on 
Sunday morning, after a good night, he 
attended service at a Presbyterian church, 
and then walked back to the house of his 
sister, with whom he was staying. After 
luncheon he wrote a note and then started 
with his wife for the landing-stage to meet 
the ship. While waiting for the tram-car 
he fell forward; they carried him to a 
doctor’s house, and before an ambulance 
could be brought to take him home he 
was dead. For several years he well 
knew that his heart was seriously affected, 
and more than once, especially during his 
last visit to America, he had received a 
severe warning of the danger in which he 
perpetually stood. But although from 
time to time he was troubled with some- 
what painful symptoms, and although he 
had to take special care of himself, he had 
lately been, on the whole, remarkably well, 
and neither himself nor those around him 
had the least suspicion that the end was 
so near. 

He was the eldest son and second child 
—the eldest being Mrs. W. E. Forster — 
of the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D., and 
was born on December 24, 1822, at Lale- 
ham, near Staines, where his father was at 
the time taking private pupils. In 1827 
Dr. Arnold was appointed to the head- 
mastership of Rugby, and thither the fam- 
ily migrated in the following year. From 
this time down to the year 1845, when 
Matthew Arnold was elected fellow of 
Oriel, the story of his life is best told in 
the words of one who was his constant 
companion throughout those years : — 

“For some years previously to 1836, 
Matthew Arnold was under the care of 
the Rev. J. Buckland, the brother of the 
celebrated geological professor and Dean 
of Westminster, who kept a flourishing 
private school at Laleham. The aston- 
ishingly copious repertory of schoolboy 
slang which the future poet brought home 
with him at the commencement of his first 
holidays, and poured into the ears of his 
brothers and sisters in the schoolroom at 
Rugby, is still within the recollection of 
some of them. On entering Winchester, 
in August, 1836, he was put at once in 
‘Senior Part,’ and was consequently un- 
der Dr. Moberly. An unfortunate remark 
made to the doctor at a breakfast where 
he and several of his form-fellows were 
present, relative to the light character of 
the work which they had to do, being ill- 
naturedly repeated, caused him to incur 
much unpopularity in the school, and he 
was subjected to that singular form of 
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ostracism known as ‘cloister-peelings,’ 
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readers of English poetry know, received 


when the victim was led out before the | its final seal in the exquisite elegiac poem 


whole school, and exposed for some min- 
utes to arain of ‘pontos,’ round missiles 
made of the crumb of new bread. But 
this unpopularity soon passed away, and 
when he was adjudged to have obtained 
the palm of rhetoric over the whole school, 
by his declamation of the last speech of 
Marino Faliero in Byron’s drama, every 
one was well pleased. It had never been 
his father’s intention to leave him at 
Winchester longer than was necessary to 
make him familiar with a system which 
had inwoven itself into the very nature of 
the elder man; and in the summer of 1837 
Matthew Arnold was removed from Win- 
chester and entered at Rugby. Several 
uneventful years followed, during which 
he worked his way nearly to the head of 
the school, obtaining an exhibition in 1841. 
Before this, in November, 1840, he had 
won the open scholarship at Balliol Col- 
lege with great éc/at, but was permitted to 
postpone the period of his coming into 
residence to the autumn term of the fol- 
lowing year. His first rooms were on the 
second floor of the corner staircase in the 
inner quadrangle. His perfect self-pos- 
session, the sallies of his ready wit, the 
humorous turn which he could give to any 
subject that he handled, his gaiety, ex- 
uberance, versatility, audacity, and unfail- 
ing command of words, made him one of 
the most popular and successful under- 
graduates that Oxford has ever known. 
In his first academical year he won the 
Hertford scholarship, given by the Uni- 
versity for proficiency in Latin. He won 
the Newdigate, the subject being * Crom- 
well;’ in the final schools he was disap- 
pointed, and only obtained a second class. 
In 1845 he was elected fellow of Oriel, 
just thirty years after the election of his 
father. Dean Church, Dean Burgon; 
Fraser, the late Bishop of Manchester; 
Buckle, now Canon of Wells; Earle, the 
present professor of Anglo-Saxon, and 
Arthur Hugh Clough were among his col- 
leagues at the then famous college. It 
was the year in which Newman, himself a 
fellow of Oriel, after long deliberation 
took the final step and seceded to Rome. 
The intimacy of Matthew Arnold with 
Clough was of the closest character. Dur- 
ing all the early part of 1846 Clough used 
every Sunday to entertain at breakfast 
a small party of friends, consisting of 
Matthew, his brother. of University, and 
Theodore Walrond.” Clough himself Ar- 
nold always loved, though he cared little 
for his poetry ; and their friendship, as all 





|of “ Thyrsis”—that poem which Mr. 
| Swinburne has placed by the side of 
|“ Lycidas” and “ Adonais,” and which 
| contains the very spirit of the Oxford of 


those days. 

Matthew Arnold never felt any desire 
for the life of a college tutor, and, indeed, 
such a career was at that time almost im- 
possible except under the condition of 
holy orders, and these he was not dis- 
posed to take. An opening in London 
presented itself two years after his elec- 
tion, in 1847, when the late Lord Lans- 
downe, the veteran Whig leader, offered 
him the post of private secretary. He 
was thus transplanted to the very centre 
of political and social life in London, but 
it is evident that neither politics nor soci- 
ety absorbed him, for it was in the next 
year (1848) that there appeared the now 
famous little volume, “ The Strayed Revel- 
ler, and Other Poems, by A.” Here the 
note was struck which vibrated to the last 
through Mr. Arnold’s poetry and through 
much of his prose; here was a sensibilit 
and an inward experience intensely weal 
ern, expressed with a luminousness and a 
perfection of form that were purely Greek. 
Three years after the appearance of the 
“ Poems by A.” Mr. Arnold married the 
daughter of Mr. Justice Wightman, and, 
as he lately told the Westminster school- 
teachers, when they made a_presentation 
to him on his retirement, it was in conse- 
quence of his marriage that he left his 
private-secretaryship and accepted the 
post of lay inspector of schools. In the 
interval he worked for a short time as as- 
sistant masterat Rugby. At that date, as 
is well known, the State organization of 
elementary instruction was but just begin- 
ning ; the antagonism between the Church 
schools and the Dissenting schools was 
still acute, and it was even necessary to 
have separate staffs of inspectors for the 
one and for the other. Mr. Arnold had 
assigned to him what were called the Brit- 
ish Schools, under which short title the 
schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society were known ; and it was in trav- 
elling about the country examining these 
schools that he learnt his business and 
formed besides those views as to the na- 
ture of British Nonconformity and of the 
mental and moral horizon of the middle 
class, to which in later years he often gave 
so trenchant an expression. His work as 
a school-inspector — which, it may here 
be said, only ceased two or three years 
ago — was laborious, and few of those who 
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have been charmed and consoled by his 
poetry, or stimulated and amused by his 
prose, have reflected that what they were 
reading was produced in the intervals of 
drudgery such as, it might be thought, 
would have sufficed to dull the edge of 
genius. 

And here we may pause to say some- 
thing of Matthew Arnold’s strictly profes- 
sional work as a school-inspector and as a 
reformer of education. The most direct 
outcome of it is to be found where few 
people outside the official circle have ever 
looked for it — viz., in the annual reports 
published by the Committee of Council on 
Education. In those blue-books it has 
been the habit to print a certain number 
of the most striking reports annually sent 
in by the school-inspectors, and among 
these a large number were written by 
Arnold. It need not be said that these 
reports of his are excellent reading, and 
that they abound in telling phrases and 
in piquant statements of opinion. More 
than this, they are full of wisdom; of 
views based upon wide observation and 
solid reflection, of pleas forthe steady and 
practicable improvement of elementary 
education. They hold up a high ideal, 
but one which an observation of what has 
been done in other countries had shown 
the writer to be attainable. For, as is well 
known, his educational work was not con- 
fined to inspecting the schools in his own 
country. In 1859, when the public con- 
science had begun to be seriously stricken 
with respect to the state of our primary 
schools, and when such a measure as was 
afterwards brought into being by Mr. 
Forster had begun to loom before the 
minds of statesmen, Mr. Arnold was sent 
abroad as foreign assistant commissioner 
to inquire into the state of education in 
France, Germany, and Holland. Six years 
Jater he went again with a special mission 
to inquire into the state cf middle-class 
education abroad, and in 1867 a volume 
appeared embodying his investigations 
into this subject. These professional 
tours had an immense effect upon his 
mind. They gave him an answer to the 
question how to make the English middle 
class less contented with commonplace 
ideals, or, in the phrase which he was the 
first to make popular, less Philistine. He 
never till the end of his life ceased from 
efforts to carry into practical effect his 
desire to get our middle-class education, 
our secondary schools, better organized. 
It was to his mind the one crying want of 
English civilization. He traced to the 


chaotic condition of our middle-class 
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schools by far the larger part of the moral, 
social, and political faults which, with all 
his love of England, he could not help 
seeing inher. “Porro unum est necessa- 
rium /” he cried, and that one thing was 
to be education for the middle class, or- 
ganized as well as the education for the 
working class is now organized, and as 
well as middle-class education itself is 
organized in Germany and in France. 
“Schools for the licensed victuallers, 
schools for the commercial travellers, 
schools for the Wesleyans, schools for the 
Quakers —to educate a middle class in 
this way is to doom it to grow up on an 
inferior plane, with the claims of intellect 
and knowledge not satisfied, the claim of 
beauty not satisfied, the claim of manners 
not satisfied.” One of the chief causes of 
his discontent with English party govern- 
ment was the fact that both parties alike 
thought the organization of secondary 
schools no business of theirs. The Con- 
servatives would not undertake it, and “at 
this hour,” wrote Mr. Arnold a few years 
ago, apropos of an article of the Liberal 
leader, “in Mr. Gladstone’s programme, 
of the twenty-two engagements of the 
Liberal party there is not one word of 
middle-class education. Twenty-two Lib- 
eral engagements, and the reform of mid- 
dle-class education not one of them!” It 
is one of Mr. Arnold’s chief titles to the 
regard of his countrymen that in spite of 
the indifference of party leaders he con- 
tinued to the end to press, with all the 
force of exhortation and of irony of which 
he was master, for this most penetrating 
of all reforms. 

It is time, however, to turn from this 
aspect of Mr. Arnold’s work to those 
achievements by which he is and will con- 
tinue to be most widely known — his 
achievements in literature. The ‘ Poems 
by A.” made a profound impression upon 
the very limited class of readers who 
cared for scholarly poetry. In 1853, five 
years after the appearance of the first 
ittle volume, he published “ Empedocles 
on Etna, and Other Poems,” but in a very 
short time, becoming dissatisfied with the 
poem that gave its title to the book, he 
withdrew the volume from circulation, so 
that it is now, as all bibliophiles know, 
extremely rare. Next year he published 
in his own name a new volume of poems, 
partly new and partly selected from those 
issued already, and a second series fol- 
lowed soon afterwards. The impression 
made by these in academical circles was 
so great that in 1857 he was elected to a 
chair which he was destined to raise to a 
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position of greater importance and influ- 
ence than it had ever reached before — 
the chair of poetry at Oxford. Next year 
appeared “ Merope,”a tragedy after the 
Greek manner, which was in itself per- 
haps not quite successful, but which gave 
him the opportunity of writing a preface 
that contained one of the most valuable 
expositions of the principles of criticism 
ever produced in England. Then followed 
the “Lectures on Translating Homer” 
and the “ Last Words,” in both of which 
he put forward his plea for the English 
hexameter. That plea has not generally 
been allowed, but every one who heard 
the lectures, or has since then studied 
those scarce little volumes, was struck 
with the breadth and the enlightenment 
of their tone, at that time so new to En- 
glish criticism. 

The “ Essays in Criticism,” a collection 
of articles and lectures, appeared in 1865, 
twenty-three yearsago. How faintly does 
the young writer of to-day, to whom its 
methods and maxims have almost uncon- 
sciously become the commonplaces of his 
literary education, realize all he owes to 
that modest little volume! But as one 
traces back the stream of thought, as one 
recalls Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt and Ma- 
caulay, as one thinks of the older Quar- 
terly and Edinburgh and the lumbering 
conscientiousness of the Retrospective Re- 
view, one gradually becomes aware of all 
that the essays and their successors have 
done for us. The critic, by that book, ac- 
quired a new dignity and importance. It 
both enlarged his functions and abated 
his pretensions. Thenceforward criti- 
cism, among those who aspired to any 
eminence in it, was to be a much humbler 
and sincerer thing than it had been in the 
omniscient days of Jeffrey and Croker; 
and at the same time it was to deal with a 
wider world than that of which Lamb or 
Hazlitt had had knowledge. “A disin- 
terested endeavor to learn and propagate 
the best that is known and thought in the 
world ”—so Mr. Arnold originally defined 
his task, and his whole literary life has 
been an effort to fulfil it, The essays 
themselves were an adequate comment on 
such a definition. To many persons even 
of the reading class such studies as those 
on Joubert, on Eugénie and Maurice de 
Guérin, or on “ The Literary Influence of 
Academies ” werea revelation. ‘“ All can 
grow the flower now, for all have got the 
seed.” But twenty-five years ago Mr. Ar- 
nold by such work opened new worlds of 
thought and feeling to those who had eyes 
to see and ears to hear ; he taught us sym- 








pathy with fresh and varied forms of 
thought, and so made us think for ourselves 
in a fruitful way. He bade us shake off 
convention, and see “ the thing in itself,” 
without prejudice and without conceit, 
personal or national. And, on the way, 
what beauties of perception and style, 
what felicities of manner! Who that has 
read it will easily forget the address to 
Oxford — “home of lost causes, and for- 
saken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties” — which closes the 
preface, or the translation of Maurice de 
Guérin’s “Centaur,” or the summing up 
of Heine and Byron with which the Heine 
article ends, or the delicate truth and 
originality of all that moral observation in 
which the Joubert essay abounds? To 
look at these passages again is to under- 
stand, even apart from Mr. Arnold’s 
poems, what Sainte-Beuve meant when 
five or six years before he drew the at- 
tention of the French public to a young 
English writer, “dont le talent réunit la 
pureté et la passion.” 

Mr. Arnold was of course re-elected at 
the end of his five years, and at the end of 
ten many were the complaints in Oxford 
that the statutes did not permit a third 
term. More than once, as vacancies oc- 
curred in later years, efforts were made to 
induce him to come forward as a candi- 
date once more, but by that time he had 
made himself, or believed that he had 
made himself, unpopular with the clergy, 
and he shrank from the danger of what he 
used to call “‘an odious contest.” So he 
never stood again, and though he nowand 
then lectured at the Royal Institution, in 
provincial towns, and during two visits to 
America, Oxford knew him officially no 
more. But he loved Oxford to the end; 
“that sweet city ” which he celebrated in 
“ Thyrsis ” and in the famous preface to 
the essays always continued to exercise 
her spell upon him, and he was interested 
to the last in watching the part that she 
played in the life of England, in the men 
who were conspicuous in her colleges, in 
the books that she produced, in the 
“movements ” which from time to time 
passed over her. But after he ceased to 
be professor of poetry, the subjects of his 
critical writing underwent a change. He 
would not have been his father’s son had 
he not been profoundly interested in reli- 
gion; he would not have been the open- 
minded critic that he was had he not seen 
that upon many classes in modern En- 
gland religion was losing its hold. There- 
fore, he set himself to consider whether a 
way might not be found of preserving 
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what was essential in religion while giving 
up whatever modern criticism had shown 
to be untenable. His fastidious taste 
revolted against the crude attempts of 
some modern reformers of religion, and 
in what we believe to have been his earli- 
est writings on these subjects, certain arti- 
cles published in AZacmillan’s Magazine, 
he dealt rather unmercifully with the me- 
chanical methods of Bishop Colenso. 
His own views he expounded some ten or 
twelve years later in the book called “ Lit- 
erature and Dogma;” in its successor 
‘God and the Bible ;” and in 1877, in the 
volume of collected papers called “ Last 
Essays on Church and Religion.” It is 
remarkable that the latest but one of his 
writings was an article in the March num- 
ber of the ational Review on disestab- 
lishment in Wales; so impossible did he 
find it to keep his hand and his pen from 
touching subjects of pressing ecclesiasti- 
cal or theological interest. 

Mr. Arnold must be pronounced to have 
been much less successful as a theologian 
than as a critic and a poet. Undoubtedly 
his own object was to preserve the Bible 
against the consequences of a purely de- 
structive criticism. But to many he 
seemed to destroy the substance of reli- 
gion, while he preserved merely a kind of 
Even those, however, 


aroma or tradition. 
who deplore his rejection of dogma, and 
see a lamentable want of logic in his argu- 
ment, can admire the spirituality of his 
work, and the salutary manner in which he 
constantly dwells on the importance of 


“conduct” in life. It is a tribute to the 
wide effect produced by his principal work 
of this class, “ Literature and Dogma,” 
that many of the phrases with which it 
abounds have passed into common speech, 
although much of its metaphysics is more 
than questionable, and the Hebrew schol- 
arship of this and the other volume avow- 
edly second-hand. 

We have reserved to the last Mr. Ar- 
nold’s work in poetry — that work which 
is represented by the five or six little early 
volumes so dear to collectors, or by the 
two volumes of “ Complete Poems ” issued 
in 1876, or by the three volumes, contain- 
ing these and fortunately a few more re- 
cent verses, which Messrs. Macmillan 
published two or three years ago. It is 
worth while here to quote a judgment writ- 
ten twenty years ago by a brother poet, a 
judgment of which it is easy to discount 
and to pardon the enthusiasm, and which, 
after all, tells the truth, if it tells it too for- 
cibly. ‘ For some years past,” wrote Mr. 
Swinburne, “the fame of Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold has been almost exclusively the 
fame of a prose-writer. Those students 
could hardly find hearing — they have 
nowhere of late found expression that I 
know of — who with all esteem and enjoy- 
ment of his essays, of the clearness and 
beauty of their sentiment and style, re- 
tained the opinion that if justly judged he 
must be judged by his verse and not by 
his prose — certainly not by this alone ; 
that future students would cleave to that 
with more of care and of love; that the 
most memorable quality about him was 
the quality of a poet. Not that they liked 
the prose less, but that they liked the 
verse more. His best essays ought to 
live longer than most, his best poems can- 
not but live as long as any, of the time.” 
The statement that comparatively few of 
Mr. Arnold’s readers cared for his poetry 
was quite true in 1867; it is less true 
now, though it would be inaccurate to say 
that he is a popular poet. His muse is too 
austere, the subjects with which he deals 
are too remote from the ordinary superfi- 
cial interests of the many. but toa cer- 
tain number of readers he has as a poeta 
place apart ; a place in the inmost shrine of 
their affections. To them, the early poem 
“ Resignation,” with its Wordsworthian 
severity, its air of bracing moral freshness, 
as though newly blowing from the West- 
moreland fells; to them “ Dover Beach,” 
with its noble music and the grave stoi- 
cism of its tone; to them“ The Strayed 
Reveller,” with its magical realization of 
the Greek spirit, * The Sick King in Bo- 
khara,” and “ Sohrab and Rustum,” which 
profess to be pictures of the mysterious 
East, and are so much more; to them 
“ Heine’s Grave,” “ Rugby Chapel,” the 
“Lines written in Kensington Gardens ” 
—all these are among the most precious, 
the most abiding gifts that any modern 
mind has bequeathed to the English race. 
But itis invidious to name some poems 
and leave the others. When, some ten 
years ago, Mr. Arnold made a selection 
of his own poems for the Golden Treas- 
ury series, and when his friends com- 
plained to him of the omission of one or 
other of their favorites, he laughingly an- 
swered, “ Of course if I had consulted my 
own taste I should have inserted every- 
thing.” And indeed he would not have 
been far wrong; for so carefully modelled 
and welded are his poems, so sincerely are 
they felt, that there are hardly a dozen 
among the whole that one could wish 
away. 

Mr. Arnold was personally one of the 
most charming of men. On first acquaint- 
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ance, indeed, there was something in his | 
manner which might set matter-of-fact 
people against him; but if they were sen- 
sible they soon got over what was in real- 
ity purely superficial. His geniality and 
kindness of nature, his tolerance, his hu- 
mor, soon won their way ; and hence there 
were few men who had more or warmer 
friends. Even the egotism of which read- 
ers who did not know him used to com- 
plain was, for the most part, a rhetorical 
device ; and where it was not, it was so 
frank, so good-natured, that it was soon 
forgiven. No one could be more missed 
in London than he, though for many years 
he had not actually lived in London. 
While his boys were growing up he lived 
at Harrow, that they might go to the 
school ; of late years he occupied a pretty 
cottage at the foot of Pain’s Hill, near 
Cobham. He loved the country ; he had 
a strong affection for animals (who does 
not remember his poem  “Geist’s 
Grave” ?) and his love for flowers was 
keen. In all family relationships he was 
admirable ; and it may be of interest to 
mention that a vast number of letters from 
him to various members of his family are 
in existence, which are full of the personal 
and the literary charm that attaches to the 
best of his writings. 


His funeral took place on Thursday, at 
noon, at Laleham, near Staines, where he 
was born, and where three of his sons lie 
buried. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
BOYISH FREAKS. 


WHAT a strange world of his own is 
that in which a boy lives! His parents he 
can see are necessary; but they hold in- 
convenient theories respecting cleanliness 
and education, which clash sadly with his 
notions of pleasure and freedom. But he 
consoles himself by thinking when he 
grows up he will do as he pleases. How 
happy he is in the world of his imagina- 
tion! Everything about him excites him 
to activity and mischief. He is proof 
against the fearful gastronomic experi- 
ments he makes on himself, and triumphs 
Over numerous accidents and adventures 
with which he meets, for nothing seems 
to hurt him. He is ever acting on a small 
scale the heroes of the boys’ books that 
fire his imagination; and he looks with 
wondering contempt on any calling tamer 
than that of a soldier, hunter, admiral, or 





pirate, in one of which exciting profes- 
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sions he will distinguish himself before 
long. There is a certain element of pa- 
thos in such childish yearnings, not less 
on account of the simplicity of the dreams, 
than because of the artlessness of the 
methods with which their realization is 
attempted. 

The little fellow who was lately sent 
home to Liverpool by the Rhyl police 
commenced his quest of adventures early, 
being only nine years old. He left his 
parents on a Tuesday, walked all night, 
and reached Chester on Wednesday morn- 
ing, drenched to the skin. Determined to 
put as great a distance as possible between 
himself and his parents, he walked straight 
on to Rhyl, a distance of fifty miles, in 
very bad weather. Here, on Thursday, 
he was found huddled up in a corner fast 
asleep, and next day was sent home. 

The love of youthful adventure was 
further exemplified in two boys, aged re- 
spectively fifteen and sixteen, who not 
long since set out walking from Manches- 
ter to Liverpool. When near that city, 
however, their hearts seemed to have 
failed them, and one of them sent a post- 
card to his mother stating where they 
were and saying they had decided to 
return. As they were passing through 
Warrington on their way back, they were 
detained by an inspector at the police 
station. On the two youths were found a 
couple of loaded and capped pistols and 
ammunition, and a list of books, including 
“ Jack Sheppard,” “ Paul Girard the Cabin- 
boy,” ‘Hard Times,” and “ Life in the 
Wilds.” The adventurers were relieved 
of their weapons and sent home. 

It is this early devouring of cheap liter- 
ature, not often so well selected as some 
of the books named, which leads to simi- 
lar boyish expeditions to our seaport towns 
whence the cabin-boy or stowaway is to 
commence his world-dazzling career of 
gore and glory. Liverpool has frequently 
had the chance of being thus distinguished, 
and the landing-stage officials — who, 
strange to say, do not seem to appreciate 
the honor — have grown quite experienced 
in “spotting ” the embryo pirate or slaver 
looking about for a chance to embark. It 
is lucky for such young delinquents if the 
spirit of adventure does not lead them to 
appropriate other people’s cash to defray 
expenses of preparation and the unroman- 
tic but necessary passage money. It is 
not many months since two youngsters 
were noticed, by one of the experienced 
officials before mentioned, walking up and 
down the landing-stage in a mysterious, 
expectant manner. As their overcoats 
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had a very bulky appearance, their ob- 
server became suspicious, and questioned 
them. The youths’ unsatisfactory answers 
finally led to their being detained and 
examined. It was another instance of 
youthful adventure. The bulky overcoats 
concealed leather belts, which contained 
revolvers and ammunition. The would- 
be hunters were further provided with 
money and tickets for America, and con- 
fessed it was their intention to live in the 
backwoods. A telegram to their parents 
led to the vouths being taken home, prob- 
ably, ere long, to thank their rescuers for 
putting a stop to their little romance. 

These youthful escapades become more 
serious when the actors in them have been 
tempted to relieve their employers’ cash- 
drawers in order to fit out an expedition. 
This was the case in the next instance 
brought before our notice. The sandy 
watering-place of New Brighton, at the 
Mersey’s mouth, seems in many boys’ 
Opinions to constitute a perfectly legiti- 
mate place for enacting Robinson Crusoe, 
and to be in a vague way associated in 
their minds with American prairies, the 
Australian bush, and Pacific island shores. 
Here two juvenile adventurers attracted 
the attention of the police to themselves 
by the magnificent way in which they were 
parting with money amongst the various 
amusements to be found there. They 
were discovered to be in possession of 
those dangerously fascinating toys, revolv- 
ers and cartridges, the usual “penny- 
dreadful” serials, watches and jewelry, 
besides over thirteen pounds in cash, 
which they could not properly account for, 
so they were sent back to Birmingham to 
explain matters. 

On another occasion, five boys, whose 
ages varied from ten to fourteen years, 
got into trouble through camping-out in 
the same attractive place. A policeman 
observed a light underneath a large over- 
turned boat un the shore. Such an un- 
usual circumstance at once attracted him to 
the spot. He peeped beneath this impro- 
vised hut, and found our five Crusoes, who 
had dug a hole in the sand, and entered 
their retreat after the manner of an Es- 
kimo. They had placed lighted candles 
at different parts of the boat, and were 
seated on some straw eating apples, and 
some were singing comic songs. Here 
was a happy scene of romantic boyhood 
to be rudely interrupted by the prosaic 
appearance of a commonplace policeman, 
just as they were commencing a glorious 
career of camping-out. They had all run 
away from home, as they informed the 
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officer, who had a deal of trouble in per- 
suading them to come out of their wig- 
wam., 

Anothernlad from a manufacturing town 
had still more romantic ideas. Arrived 
in Liverpool, he first amused himself by 
driving about in a cab all day. His next 
proceeding was to rig himself out in a new 
suit of clothes, and of course to purchase 
the inevitable revolver, without which no 
hero is genuine. More ambitious than the 
usual New Brighton adventurers, he then 
took passage in a Manx steamer and 
landed in the Isle of Man. There he 
wandered into the interior, and found the 
solitude of the mountain district brought 
back descriptions of similar scenery in 
his favorite books. Our little traveller 
rambled about for a few days, camping out 
in a primitive rough-and-ready kind of 
way, and evidently intended to lead the 
life of the hunters so fascinatingly de- 
scribed in boys’ libraries. With this view 
he began to stalk the game of the country, 
which in that island happens to be no 
more wild or formidable than the moun- 
tain sheep. Whether he partook of many 
mutton-chops, or looked forward to array- 
ing himself in a woolly suit in the true 
Crusoe style, history is silent. But as the 
discovery of the carcases of several bullet- 
perforated sheep by farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, led to the youthful Nimrod’s 
arrest, we presume the want of time alone 
prevented him from developing into a 
full-bloom specimen of the lone-scout or 
solitary hunter type. 

The effect on the youthful imagination 
of melodramatic tales is still more striking 
in America, where both opportunity for, 
and examples of similar exploits are not 
wanting. The miscreants brought into 
activity by the ten-cents tales of criminal 
life distinctively known as “ dime-novel’s,” 
are themselves known as “ dime-novel bri- 
gands. Three members of this class, we 
are told, were brought before the police 
magistrate of Harlem, and were shown 
to have formed themselves into a band, 
which, after establishing itself in a moun- 
tainous district, was to carry off and hold 
to ransom beautiful maidens and wealthy 
tourists. Before making for the hills, the 
youthful banditti plundered the hotel in 
which they had passed the night; more, 
on principle, it would seem, than with a 
mere view to profit, for their booty con- 
sisted only of thirty-six bedroom door- 
keys. It appeared from a ledger found in 
their possession that they had begun busi- 
ness with a capital of two hundred dol- 
lars, “made at New York.” But most of 
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this sum had been spent before they 
reached the mountains ; and an entry made 
the second day after their arrival on the 
scene of their intended exploits, showed 
that “things already looked blue.” On 
the third day, the juvenile robbers found 
it necessary to pawn their solitary pistol ; 
and the only act of highway robbery they 
succeeded in committing was the theft of 
some food left on the road by some work- 
men. Even this little adventure got them 
into trouble with a magistrate; but the 
police with good-natured contempt raised 
a subscription to pay their expenses back 
to New York. Thus the heroism of their 
expedition has been very effectively 
washed out. But while cheap sensa- 
tional tales circulate amongst imaginative 
youths, we are not surprised to find these 
boy brigands of America rivalled by the 
boy burglars in this country. As it is 
with would-be heroes, not criminals, we 
are now dealing, we omit any further ex- 
amples of the latter class. 

Our subject receives further illustration 
from the effect that the exploits of the 
cowboys of Buffalo Bill in London and 
Texas Joe in Liverpool produced on many 
of our juveniles. To be a cowboy became 
the rage, and every lad who could get 
hold of his mother’s clothes-line for a 
lariat or his father’s wide-awake for a 
sombrero practised throwing the lasso, till 
not a dog could prowl the streets with- 
out a good chance of being suddenly 
“yanked ” off its legs by a flying rope. 
The shrill yells of these lads and the loud 
cracks of their toy pistols, making day 
and night hideous, acted as a continual 
advertisement for the Wild West Show. 
Numberless letters were written by school- 
boys modestly offering to join the cowboy 
troupe. One Liverpool lad wrote : “I hear 
every day that you want boys So I should 
like to see you in private. I have tried 
to get 3 pence to come and see you Be- 
cause I am sure you would like me I can 
sing fence shoot I don’t mean to say as I 
am a marksman but I know how to handle 
one. lam waiting for an answer.” An- 
other says: “I herd you wanted a few 
boys to join your compy. I will make a 
bargain with you if I suit you to do any- 
thing you may want me to do as long as 
you keep me in clothes and food I will 
go with you without wagers except a few 
pence for pocket-money.” 

The majority of the epistles represent 
more than one applicant, one of them 
beimg signed by no fewer than eight lads. 
Two other youths wrote: “ We would like 
to go back with you to America and if you 
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refuse us we should feel it greatly... . 
We like the cowboys their ways and deeds 
very much indeed. Please don’t refuse 
us and believe us both to be two true cow- 
boys on your permission.” ‘The pictur- 
esque costume of the ladies of the troupe 
seems to have proved alluring to a few of 
their own sex. who expressed their will- 
ingness to abandon a dull life in Liver- 
pool for the dangers and excitements of a 
sojourn in the far West, and offered them- 
selves as wives for the cowboys. Such 
are a few extracts from letters of many 
who are eager to forsake friends and coun- 
try in order to seek adventures of which 
they have only been accustomed to read 
in thrilling romances. ‘The fact that these 
applicants’ services were not needed will 
doubtless be a source of satisfaction to 
most of them in years to come. 

The youth who lately provided himself 
with dagger, revolver, and bowie-knife, and 
commenced his journey Wild-Westward 
by travelling from London to Liverpool, 
is another instance of this fascination. 

Not long since two youngsters disap- 
peared from Hull, and it was suspected 
that they had made their way to Liver- 
pool. A detective on their track stopped 
the two runaways as they were leaving a 
shipping office where they had taken pas- 
sage for Texas. They had evidently made 
up their minds to embark on a regular 
buccaneering expedition, as they were 
fully armed with revolvers, daggers, and 
large knives, and were provided with 
watches and money. 

But it is sea-adventures that are natu- 
rally more attractive to the youths of this 
country than the exploits of hunters, 
scouts, or cowboys. Few young would-be 
Crusoes show such determination in run- 
ning away to sea as the Birkenhead boy, 
who, when only five years old, hid himself 
away on board a Dublin steamer, and 
afterwards stowed away to Ireland five 
times. He was also caught on board 
the Isle of Man steamers. He then dis- 
appeared, and it was found that he had 
stowed away on the City of Chester, and 
had gone to New York. There he was 
captured and sent home. Although only 
eight years old, his mother is in constant 
fear he will run away again. Some months 
ago he stowed away on one of the Hall 
line boats, such is his love for the sea. 
He is a sharp, promising boy, though a 
regular rambler, and the magistrate, to 
whom the mother had applied for advice, 
gave him a chance of behaving better by 
making him return to school. 

But some of these youths were quite 
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eclipsed in daring recklessness by a fish- 
erman’s son, a youngster in his teens, 
who rowed a boat from a harbor on the 
south coast of England, and calmly pro- 
ceeded to board a pilot cutter that at the 
time had no watch on board. Although it 
was blowing hard, he managed to hoist 
the sails, and before long was flying down 
the Channel. It was a couple of days or 
so ere he was discovered, through the 
boat being observed to behave in rather 
an unseamanlike manner, albeit the youth 
had handled her wonderfully all things 
considered. What his feelings were dur- 
ing those hours of solitary cruising, we do 
not know, nor how he managed to feed, 
keep watch, sleep, and navigate all by 
himself; but boys have an extraordinary 
faculty for enjoying themselves whenever 
there is a spice of danger or hardship. 
However, his happiness was no doubt 
complete when he observed the sails of 
the pursuing pilot-boats which eventually 
appeared in his wake. Before they over- 
hauled and brought him back, he would 
probably at the time enjoy all the excite- 
ment of fancying he commanded a crack 
piratical craft, and was crowding all sail 
to escape a squadron of men-of-war. 

But as curious an adventure of boy voy- 
agers is that with which we conclude. 
One foggy night a Thames police galley 


was pulling off the shore of North Green- 
wich, when the inspector in charge made 
out a boat in the mist which seemed to 


be in inexperienced hands. On running 
alongside the boat, she was found to con- 
tain four boys, none of whom were over 
fifteen years of age. It was a late hour in 
December for lads to be amusing them- 
selves'in a small craft, so the inspector 
asked them what they were doing there. 
The boys said they had been lost in 
the fog, which was very dense about this 
time, and further added, that they had 
come from Blackfriars, and were making 
their way to Gravesend, when they lost 
their bearings. Some parcels were ob- 
served in the boat, and the inspector in- 
quired what was in them. They replied 
that one contained biscuits, but they did 
not know what was in the others. On this 
the inspector opened the parcels, and 
among other things found a pistol, a quan- 
tity of bullets, some powder in a flask, a 
box of percussion caps, a quantity of bis- 
cuits, a box of stationery, a packet of 
candles and some matches, a teapot, a 
teakettle, a lock with fittings, a bullet- 
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mould, a small compass, a song-book, and 
several copies of boys’ illustrated serials. 
On one of the lads was found a revolver; 
and, strangest of all—since it revealed 
the project of the youths —in the pocket 
of another of them was found a letter 
ready for posting, addressed to the lad’s 
parents, and telling them that he and his 
companions were off for a voyage to Aus- 
tralia. Thus it appeared that this small 
fogbound boat in charge of four boys was 
actually on her way to the other side of 
the world when encountered by the police 
galley. The adventure finished in the 
unromantic precincts of a police station ; 
but as the affair proved to be merely a 
boyish freak, the lads were cautioned 
against such foolishness and discharged. 

The “penny-dreadful” portion of the 
boat’s equipment probably accounted for 
this attempted voyage; but one would 
think boys of their ages, however ignorant, 
could scarcely imagine that Australia was 
to be reached in a small open row-boat. 
After this exploit, it will be hard to know 
where to draw the line at youthful cre- 
dulity. These lads being armed with a 
pistol, suggests their belief in the exist- 
ence of pirates, and their resolution to 
cover themselves with glory by rescuing 
lovely captives from the whiskered vil- 
lains’ plunder-stored caves. We can im- 
agine their secret and eager consultations, 
and self-denial in saving their pocket- 
money, ere their preparations were com- 
plete. But what ideas could these boys 
have of the awful distance and dangers of 
the projected voyage in a small wherry, 
unprovided even with fresh water? Their 
sheer incapacity to grasp in the faintest 
degree the character of their insane proj- 
ect is enough to make one class these 
boys with lunatics, did we not remember 
that in youth, romance goes first and 
preparations are entirely secondary. Tne 
sentiment of adventure is a passion in 
youth. Romance leads the way, and en- 
thusiasm smiles on the cold suggestions 
of foresight and prudence. Is it not some- 
times as well that it should be so? and 
though we laugh at such childish expe- 
ditions, may not the enthusiasm which 
undertakes them prove the germ of the 
same old spirit which animated the death- 
defying adventurers who have made this 
country renowned, and to whose names 
on the roll of fame we can point with pride 
and triumph? 
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From St. James’s Gazette. 
OLD NAVAL FAMILIES. 

THURSDAY was the anniversary of Rod- 
of great victory over Count de Grasse 
off Dominica. Many changes have oc- 
curred since the 12th of April, 1782; and, 
as one looks down the list of British ves- 
sels that fought on that day, one finds 
many historical names that no longer fig- 
ure in the roll of the navy. The Montague, 
Barfleur, Yarmouth, Royal Oak, Centaur, 
Bedford, Russell, Namur, Torbay, and 
Nonsuch, with others, have vanished ; and 
the Monarch, Ajax, Agamemnon, and Her- 
cules of to-day are very different from 
their namesakes of a hundred years ago. 
Yet the men who fought these vessels 
seem, with very few exceptions indeed, to 
have been members of the same stocks 
which in 1888 provide the country with 
some of its best naval officers. There 
were thirty-six English line-of-battle ships 
engaged in Rodney’saction. Of their cap- 
tains, all, save about half a dozen, bear 
names which are still well represented in 
the service. Indeed, there can be no more 
striking proof of the persistency of the 
naval spirit in certain families than that 
which may be deduced from a comparison 
of the Navy List of 1782 with that of 1888, 
and from an inquiry into the relationship 
that exists between officers of the same 
name who figure in both lists. We have no 
space for genealogical details ; but it may 
be worth while briefly to indicate the ex- 
tent to which the families of our old sea- 
dogs still contribute to the officering of 
our ships of war. 

First in the line of battle on April 12, 
1782, was the Royal Oak, Captain Thomas 
Burnett. Three of his relatives are now 
on the active and retired lists. Next came 
the Alfred, whose captain, William Bayne, 
had fallen in the preliminary action on 
April 9. The name of the actual com- 
mander of the ship in the action of the 12th 
does not appear. Third in the line was 
the Montague, Captain George Bowen, 
one of whose descendants is on the pres- 
ent active list as a fleet paymaster. Fourth 
came the Yarmouth, Captain Anthony 
Parry. Several members of his family 
have always figured in the list during the 
past century, and not a few of them have 
highly distinguished themselves. Captain 
Samuel Granston Goodall commanded the 
fifth ship, the Valiant. There is still a 
Goodall in the service. The Barfleur, the 
flagship of the starboard division of the 
fleet, came next. Her captain was John 
Knight; the rear admiral was Sir Samuel 
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(afterwards Viscount) Hood. Several 
members of both families serve her Maj- 
esty still. The other captains of the star- 
board division were — Francis Reynolds, 
of the Monarch; Sir James Wallace, of 
the Warrior; Alexander Sutherland, of 
the Belliqueux; John Inglefield of the 
Centaur, Robert Linzee of the Magnifi- 
cent, and George Wilkinson of the Prince 
William. Linzee is the only one of these 
families that is now unrepresented in the 
navy. The flag of the commander-in- 
chief flew in the Formidable, whose cap- 
tain was John Symons. The name Rod- 
ney is now to be found only in the Royal 
Marines, but several descendants and 
relatives of Captain Symons are ornaments 
of the navy to this day. The other cap- 
tains of ships of the centre division whose 
names survive in the service were Charles 
Inglis, of the St. Albans; R. Fanshawe, of 
the Namur; Allan Gardner, of the Duke ; 
Benjamin Caldwell, of the Agamemnon ; 
Charles Buckner, of the Prothée; Henry 
Savage, of the Hercules; and Samuel 
Thompson, of the America. The flagship 
of the port division bore the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Francis S. Drake. There were 
Drakes in the service in 1588, 1688, and 
1788, and the family is still represented in 
it; but the family of the flagship’s cap- 
tain, Charles Knatchbull, seems to have 
now deserted the sea. Among the names 
of the other captains of this division we 
tind James Saumarez, Robert Barber, 
William Blair, James Williams, George 
Balfour, William Truscott, Charles 
Thompson, Samuel Cornish, and Taylor 
Penny. All these surnames are still borne 
in the navy by relatives and descendants 
of the officers who fought with Rodney. 

What is true of the captains who fought 
in 1782 is true, to almost the same ex- 
tent, of all the great sea-warriors of the 
last century, and even of the seventeenth 
as well. There is scarcely one some mem- 
ber of whose family does not still serve 
his sovereign in the navy or Royal Ma- 
rines. Our fleets are still officered by 
Ansons, Barringtons, Benbows, Black- 
woods, Blakes, Brentons, Byngs, By- 
rons, Cavendishes, Cochranes, Dampiers, 
Deanes, Drakes, Gardncrs, Haddocks, 
Hardys, Hawkinses, Hoods, Hothams, 
Howes, Keppels, Leakes, Monks, Mus- 
graves, Napiers, Nelsons, Norrises, Park- 
ers, Rodneys, Saumarezes, Stopfords, and 
Troubridges ; and it is not unreasonable 
to believe that with these names, all of 
which will be found in the active list, 
much of the old spirit survives. 
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RUSKIN’S FORGE. 


From The Leisure Hour. | he sees every morning from his own 


RUSKIN’S FORGE. 

RIDING along on my bicycle from Sev- 
enoaks to London I passed through Farn- 
ingham, Atonceit entered the mind that 
Orpington was close at hand. Why 
should I not turn down that narrow flint- 
strewn lane and see the place where Rus- 
kin’s forge stands? The rain is coming 
down ; shelter will be welcome for a time. 
I may fill up the moments as well as fill 
up gaps in the assortment of Ruskin’s 
works on my bookshelves. Curiosity and 
interest moved the handle of my machine. 

“ You will be sure to see Sunnyside on 
the right hand, a little way down,” said a 
dweller in those parts. I nearly passed 
it, however. Then I went into a sort of 
farmyard and shouted to some one I could 
hear moving about to tell me which was 
the house. “ The first on the left hand, 
sir.” It is a small, plain structure of do- 
mestic Gothic, with what appeared to be 
a low outhouse at the side. “ Sunnyside ” 
is on the gateway, so I approach. 

A gardener, who was at work in the 
place where Mr. Allen grows his famous 
roses and cabbages, takes charge of my 
bicycle and places it in shelter among a 
number of tricycles. Evidently the fam- 
ily of the Allens are of the wandering 
cyclist race. 

Here is Mr. Allen himself, coming from 
what appears to be but an outhouse. He 
leads me into his dwelling, and, ascer- 
taining the object of my visit, soon hands 
me a list of Ruskin’s publications, from 
which I select eight or nine works, 
Then, when he finds what a philo-Rus- 
kinite I am, he leads the way into his 
drawing-room and becomes communica- 
tive. 

“Those pictures over the fireplace are 
all by Ruskin. That is Abbeville Cathe- 
dral, and about that piece there is this 
fact of interest. You see, by careful in- 
spection, that it has been cut at top and 
bottom. Years ago, when Ruskin was 
lecturing at Oxford, I bought of him the 
central part. It is better finished than 
the outside. He had evidently cut off 
the part he had not had time to finish. 
But ten years after I had bought the pic- 
ture I received one morning from him the 
rejected part, with these words, ‘I send 
you the rag of the drawing that hangs in 
your room. It belongs to you.’ Mr. 
Ruskin has a wonderful memory, you see, 
as well as great conscientiousness.” Thus 
spake my informant. 

Between two monochromes hangs a bit 
of water-color by Ruskin, a view of what 


| room. 
| breaking along the Coniston lake, and the 





|sixpences are £25. 


It is a small picture of “ morning 


mists motionless and grey beneath the 
rose of the moorland.” Another piece done 
by Ruskin when only fifteen years old, and 
bearing his signature as well as that of 
his father, is of greater interest. This is 
a bit of pen-drawing of Fribourg, and the 
finish is certainly exquisite. There are 
other choice pictures in the room, some 
by Rooke, and bought specially by the . 
advice of Ruskin, but of these we linger: 
not to speak. Our conversation turns on 
the way in which the owner of “ Sunny- 
side ” came to be Ruskin’s publisher. It 
seems that it was through attending some 
of his lectures, and then doing well some 
work for him that he came to have the 
honor of being the manager of his forge. 

“Men said it was publishing in the mid- 
dle of a country field instead of Pater- 
noster Row. Many implied that it could 
not succeed. Some said I was an expen- 
sive luxury to Mr. Ruskin ; but I contrive 
to send him £4,000 a year as his share of 
profit on the business. He simply pays 
me a commission on sales. Of course, 
he has his work done as he likes. We 
use only hand-made paper, and the books 
are properly sewn and bound. The print- 
ing is done with the blackest of ink, and 
the engravings with the greatest care. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between using good, honest Frankfort 
black ink and other rubbish. Moreover, 
I get a good result because I pay fairly 
and fully. Ifa man is cut down in price 
he has to take three impressions of an 
engraving in the time it would take to do 
one. Look at those engravings, done evi- 
dently by a man working rapidly accord- 
ing to some contract. Now look at these 
done by a man who knows that his only 
duty is to do the best he can with the en- 

” 

I could not but assent to the fact that 
there was a mighty difference in the sharp- 
ness, finish, and depth of the latter. Rus- 
kin’s reason for his apparently strange 
publishing freak was apparent at once. 
He himself gives a still further explana- 
tion in “ Fors Clavigera,” the first publica- 
tion that the “ field publisher ” issued after 
Smith and Elder had been forsaken. “It 
costs me £Io to print one thousand cop- 
ies,” wrote Mr. Ruskin, “and £5 more to 
give you a picture; and a penny off my 
7d. to send you the book. A thousand 
When you have 
bought a thousand ‘Fors’ of me I shall 
have, therefore, £5 for my trouble, and 
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my single shopman, Mr. Allen, £5 for his. 
We won't work for less, either of us. And 
I_ mean to sell all my large books hence- 
forward in the same way, well printed, 
well bound, and at a fixed price ; and the 
trade may charge a proper and acknowl- 
edged profit for retailing the book. Then 
the public will know what they are about, 
and so will tradesmen. I, the first pro- 
ducer, answer to the best of my power 
for the quality of the book, paper, bind- 
ing, eloquence, and all; the retail dealer 
. charges what he ought to charge, openly ; 
‘and if the public do not choose to give it 
‘they can’t get the book. That is what I 
call legitimate business.” 

About seventeen years ago Mr. Ruskin 
thus struck out a new way of publishing, 
and he has succeeded in his aim. His 
works for a while dropped out of the 
course of ordinary trade, but the public 
found out where they were to be obtained 
and sent for them. Of course also in 
America they were published by pirating 
houses, and many found their way in a 
contraband fashion to England. 

Ruskin, like all authors, detests the 
book-pirates, and he evidently dislikes 
foreign translators. Only a week or two 


ago he wrote, telling a man who asked per- 


mission to translate his works, to let them 
alone. He believes, as another said, that 
“every man suffers by translation except 
bishops.” He intimated that every nation 
has enough good authors to occupy its 
thoughts, and that men who want to un- 
derstand authors outside their own land 
had better learn the language of the author 
they wish to read; that then they will not 
be so likely to misunderstand him. 

There are sixty-four different works of 
Ruskin. These are all kept in clean 
brown-paper wrappers, labelled and piled 
up among the rafters of the out-house 
work-shop. I was surprised when told 
that in that outhouse was nearly £28,000 
worth of books. Over these one son of 
Mr. Allen has charge. He attends to the 
orders and their despatch. In the next 
room are two daughters, one attending to 
accounts, another stitching leaves to- 
gether. Up-stairs a younger son is busy 
at an engraving. The establishment is 
not large. None are ashamed of their 
work; none are wearied init. The print- 
ing is done by a London firm, and the 
binding also. Some of the engravings 
also are entrusted to one on whom reliance 
can be placed. 

When I looked at some of the engrav- 
ings my informant himself had produced 
I did not wonder that Mr. Ruskin values 
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the “ field publisher.” In “ Modern Paint- 
ers” reference is made by the author to 
Mr. G, Allen’s “ accurate line studies from 
nature.” He, too, has produced nearly all 
the engravings in Ruskin’s later works, 
from the “Oxford Lectures” to “ Przte- 
rita.” Taking up some plates in the en- 
graving-room, I was shown how they were 
battered and bent so that they “ should not 
be used again, or find their way to Amer- 
ica, to be worked over and over again in 
producing cheap copies.” Others also 
were shown which, although in use since 
“ Modern Painters ” were first issued, still, 
by careful working and a little retouching, 
give forth copies as perfect almost as 
those in the earliest volumes. 

It seems that Mr. Ruskin has con- 
sented to a reissue in complete form of the 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “ The 
Stones of Venice,” and the “ Modern 
Painters.” They are very much cheaper 
than those volumes which are only to be 
obtained in some second-hand bookshops, 
and for which almost fabulous prices are 
charged. I can bear witness — having 
compared a large copy of the first-men- 
tioned which I bought with one of the 
first ever issued —that the painting and 
engraving of those now being sent forth 
have suffered no deterioration ; no won- 
der, for two hundred pounds have been 
paid for working the lithos of “‘ The Stones 
of Venice.” 

“ Sesame and Lilies” is the most favor- 
ite book; and five hundred copies were 
issued in the month of January. The 
School Boards buy many copies of Rus- 
kin’s works, for prizes. The favorite with 
them is “ The King of the Golden River.” 

The amount of paper used for Ruskin’s 
works varies considerably. In 1885 the 
new edition of “The Stones of Venice” 
consumed over ten tons of paper. It is 
expected that more than twenty tons will 
be consumed by the new and complete 
edition of “ Modern Painters.” 

On the day of my visit Mr. Allen was 
busy trying to enlarge his borders, and to 
put hot-water pipes to keep the valuable 
stock in his warehouse at an equable tem- 
perature. Of course the well-known costly 
bindings of purplish calf might easily be 
spoiled. 

The publisher is glad to speak of how 
the opposition to Mr. Ruskin’s plan has 
been overcome. The booksellers at one 
time refused to sell his works. Even a 
well-known firm at Oxford addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Allen: “ We have 
received the second volume of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s works in due course, but must de- 
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cline any more on the same terms, and we 
shall not only not have his books on our 
table, but shall decline to give any infor- 
mation how they are to be obtained. The 
arrangement is not only very unsatisfac- 
tory, but absurd in the highest degree.” 

Mr. Ruskin replied to this in these 
terms: “ The injury done me by the non 
exposition of books on your table will of 
course be grave, but I am already accus- 
tomed to a modest way of life, and must 
contract my expenses accordingly. Of 
the degree of incivility with which, under 
given circumstances, it is advisable to 
treat your customers you alone can judge, 
but respecting the absurdity or rationality 
of the mode of sale I adopt, there must, | 
conceive, be two opinions.” 

This firm was not alone in their oppo- 
sition. Moreover, certain reviewers, be- 
cause Mr. Ruskin did not advertise, 
neglected to notice the issue of the works, 
but at this he only smiled. Said Mr. Al- 
len: ‘“* You know the people will have a 
good thing. Mr. Ruskin is a good author. 
We put in good work, and it pays in the 
long run.” 

The battle is a drawn battle, however. 


RUSKIN’S FORGE. 


A compromise has been effected by Mr. 
Allen’s advice. The booksellers now re- 
ceive ten per cent.on each volume. No 
“thirteen to the dozen” are given. No 
credit is allowed. No extra profit is 
therefore needed to cover bad debts. The 
post-office is used largely as carrier. The 
booksellers now send readily for ordered 
volumes, and the Oxford firm, once so op- 
posed to Ruskin’s plan, is now among the 
largest purchasers. 

When I came from “Sunnyside” the 
sun had not broken out, but the rain had 
ceased ; and although the roads were not 
very inviting to a cyclist, I yet pressed 
on. 

Passing away from this charming rural 
spot, glancing at the Kentish hills, and 
over the wide landscape, over winter- 
browned woods as far as the Knockholt 
Beeches, I go on to the “little village,” 
London. 

As the shades of a wintry evening gath- 
ered I reached home, and thence looked 
back with pleasure to the place of which 
I had often heard, and where stood the 
forge whence so many brilliant literary 
sparks are scintillating all the world over. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 


a 








AN interesting experiment in the planting 
of waste saline tracts in India has been carried 
out by Mr. Maries, superintendent of the gar- 
dens of the Maharajah of Durbhunga. The 
results have been communicated to the Agri- 
cultural Department, Bengal, and are con- 
tained in the last report of the director. Mr. 
Maries says that six years ago, when he went 
to Durbhunga, he did not know what to do 
with patches of saline soil, on some of which 
not even weeds would grow. He dug the soil 
to the depth of two feet, and planted it thickly 
at the commencement of the rainy season with 
trees which had been grown in pots till they 
were about three feet high. In three years 
the ground was filled with roots, and to all 
appearances the salt had gone. When the 
trees were thinned out last year, leaving only 
the best, the ground was found to be in good 
condition. Similar experiments have been 
carried out in other places, and now Mr. 
Maries has splendid plantains growing on soil 
which a few years ago would not even grow a 
weed. He employed various kinds of trees 
in his reclaiming operations, but he says that 
the best were the /zga saman, or rain-trees, 
and the A/dbizzia procera. The former is val- 
uable as producing an enormous quantity of 
surface-feeding roots, and these decaying yearly 
leave a rich vegetable deposit on the soil. 
The trees soon completely change the charac- 
ter of the soil. The timber is excellent for 
fuel, and the trees bear lopping well. It is 


| 


| such an enormous water-absorber that it would 
most probably be very useful in swampy 
places as a fever preventive, like the willow 
which is planted in China around the villages 


in the rice districts. Nature. 


GIANT MAGNETS. — The LZiectrical Review 
learns that ‘‘some very interesting experi- 
ments have been carried out in America with 
two immense magnets made from two large 
Rodman guns. <A crowbar which was ap- 
plied to the magnet required the combined 
force of four strong men to tear it away. A 
handful of tacks thrown in the opposite direc- 
tion immediately flew back and attached them- 
selves to the magnet. Several fifteen-inch 
cannon balls, solid, and as much as a strong 
man could lift, were held suspended in the 
air, one under the other. The most amusing 
experiment was made with a sledge hammer. 
When one tried to wield it in a direction op- 
posite to the magnet, he felt as though he 
were trying to hit a blow with a long feather in 
a gale of wind. Another curious test was 
made with a number of carpenter’s spikes. 
A spike was put lengthwise on the end of the 
magnet, then another spike was attached to 
the first and so on, until a line of them stood 
straight out from the magnet at least four feet 
in length.”’ 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
"The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Eiiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiINnNiIons. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this — publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
Jous publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 

roachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
s in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.”” — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
Ty, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.’’— Boston Journal. 

The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Worgremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivinG AGE. All branches of neeney activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
ae opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . The ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7he Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a <iry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.”’— Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THe Livine AGE leads the periodicals. . [t occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

**It saves much labor for busy men pe who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
— the questions of the day.’”’— The Advance, 

‘hicago. 


= it furnishes a complete compilation o! an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘* At its publication price it.is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many rooms, 


and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tran Advocate, Pittsburg. } 

“It is unequalled."’"— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. . 

“ Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of LitTeLt’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiles, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 


For $10.50, Taz Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollur monthly magazines (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
1.50, THE Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 








effectiveness maimed; vigor prostrate. 


What is the Price of Success? 


Morning — Toil; Noon — Toil; Night — Toil; and then — mind palsied ; 


Is there no rest 


for the weary? Yes! It may be found in 








STARKEY 
A TREATHENT 
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oF A beve WNHALATION. 


Neither sick nor well, yet ever depressed. 


Physical 


Nervous Prostration. work a weariness; mental effort an exhaustion; ac- 


tivity an aversion. A life cheerless of hope. 


Physicians are baffled; tonics stimulate then 


depress; illusive as the transient relief of seashore and mountain. 
Excessive and prolonged work, confinement and anxiety often produce this low state of 


vitality among business and professional men. 


The weary and depressed convalescent, after 


a long struggle for life or a brief encounter with some acute attack has barely won in the 


strife between life and death. 


He yields enfeebled and exhausted. 


The physician is often 


unable to restore health and strength. Thus the poor invalid drags from year to year an 
almost helpless existence, or sinks into gradual decline. 


The great need is a new force at the centre of life. 


Now an agent that can restore vital 


activity, must in the very nature of things give back health and strength to the nervously 


prostrated invalid. 


tried treatment. It is now a long conceded 


Such an agent has been discovered in Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s well- 


fact that their Treatment by Inhalation acts 


directly upon the great nerve centres, rendering them efficient, vigorous, and active, and 


capable of generating more and more of the 
state of physical integrity. 
and neurasthenia. 


vital forces, until the system is restored toa 


By this means many have been saved from softening of the brain, 


In proof of this we give the following testimony of a well-known person: — 


** MeLrosg, Mass., Feb. rst, 1884. 

“Drs. STarKEY & Pa.en, Philadelphia; Dear 
Sirs:—Iam entirely willing to make a statement of 
the benefit I have received from the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, and that you should make such use of it as 
you please. 

**Four years ago this spring, at the end of a very 
severe and exhausting winter’s work, I found mvseif 
utterly broken down in health. My superb constitu- 
tion had hitherto carried me triumphantly through 
every task I had imposed upon myself, and had been 
equal to every phase of protracted labor that had fallen 
to my lot. But I was now completely prostrated, with 
no power of recuperation. I could sleep but two or 
three hours of the twenty-four, and then only in a 
semi-sitting position, Lecause of a difficulty of breath- 
ing — suffered excruciatingly from sciatica and neu- 
ralgia of the stomach—experienced the torment of 
indigestion, and the train of ills that follow, and was 


| harassed by optical illusions which were a source of 
great discomfort, although I knew them to be illusions. 
My mental depression was’ as severe as my physical 
prostration. I believe the hopeless invalidism, which 
I had almost dreaded, had come to me, and my chief 
aim was to hide myself from the friends and acquaint- 
ances who were afflicted-on my account. My husband 
immediately ordered the materials for a Home Treat- 
ment of two months. I used it fora month, punctili- 
ously obeying the directions sent for its use, before I 
| began to rally. Then my return to good health was 
rapid, and since then I have enjoyed almost uninter- 
rupted perfect health and almost youthful vigor. I 
resumed work immediately, and have assiduously fol- 
lowed the most laborious vocation ever since, although 
long past the time of life when it is considered safe to 
toil severely and unremittingly- 
** Yours truly, 
‘Mary A. Livermore.” 


This Treatment by Inhalation has a history wonderful in its way, and worth reading by 


everybody whose life is worth preserving. 


two hundred page treatise; which is sent by mail on application. 


That history is embodied in a very interesting 


Please address Drs. 


STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St.,. Philacelphia, Pa., 331 Montgomery St., San 


Francisco, Cal., 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
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